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CHRONICLE 


Peace Treaty Compromise.—A compromise plan by 
which it is hoped to secure the ratification of the general 
arbitration treaties was laid before the Senate on Janu- 
ary 11, by Mr. Lodge, its author. The-new ratification 
resolution leaves the Senate all its treaty-making preroga- 
tives, and interprets the treaties so that each justiciable 
question shall be submitted to the Senate for approval. 
‘The plan was reluctantly accepted by President Taft. 
Secretary Knox, however, declared it was a mistake to 
allege that the resolution proposed by Senator Lodge in- 
volved a surrender by the administration or the Senate 
of any position it holds in respect to the treaties. The 
Senate’s objection was that the treaty could be construed 
to take away the Senate’s power to approve or disap- 
prove a special agreement for arbitration after the com- 
mission had reported the difference arbitrable. The ad- 
ministration’s position was, it could not be so construed. 
It is generally admitted that with the Lodge resolution 
the necessary two-thirds vote can be obtained for ratifi- 
cation. It solidifies the Republican position and breaks 
the Democratic opposition. 


Troops Ordered to China.—After a lapse of more 
than ten years American troops are again to set foot 
in China. On January 9 orders were cabled from Wash- 
ington to Major-General Bell, commanding the Philip- 
pines, for the despatch of five hundred men to Chin- 
Wang-tao, the winter port of Peking. To meet treaty 
obligations this force will be used in assisting to keep 
open the railway between Peking and the sea, the only 
avenue of escape for foreigners from the Chinese capital. 





The American section of the railway lies between Lan- 


9oO~ 
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Chau and Tang-Shan, and is thirty-three miles long: 
The Fifteenth Infantry has been called upon to supply:: 
the troops. 


New Mexico a State—President Taft signed the 
proclamation by which New Mexico ceased to be a ter- 
ritory and became a State, adding the forty-seventh star 
to the flag. Governor McDonald was inaugurated on. 
January 15. Thus ends the protracted negotiation that 
has preceded the admission of New Mexico into the- 
Union. She had already given part of her own area, 
to Texas and to Colorado. In 1863, Arizona was dis- 
joined. And yet New Mexico is one of the largest’ 
States in the Union, being two and one-half times that.’ 
of Pennsylvania, and adding to the area of the United 
States 122,580 square miles. 


Ambassador Bacon Resigns.—Robert Bacon has ‘re- - 
signed the post of American Ambassador to the French 
Republic. His action, it is said, is due solely to’ his 
determination to return to the United States and fulfil 
in the most energetic manner his duties of fellow of 
the Corporation of Harvard University. 


Baltimore Convention City.—The Democratic Na 
tional Convention of 1912 will be held in Baltimore on. 
June 25, one week after the Republican National Con- 
vention, which will meet in Chicago. Next in im. 
portance to the selection of the National Convention City 
was the adoption by the Democratic National Committee 
of a permissive primary resolution in connection with: ° 
the call for delegates. The resolution provides that such 
States as have laws on the subject, or desire to do so,” 
can select their representatives in the National Conven- 
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tion by direct vote. The number of delegates to be 
chosen is 1,074. The Democratic National Convention 
held in Baltimore in 1860 signalized the disruption of 
the Democratic party on the eve of the civil war. The 
split that developed between the Northern and Southern 
Democrats on the slavery issue resulted in the nomination 
of Stephen A. Douglas and John C. Breckinridge. It 
was the Breckinridge candidacy that defeated Douglas 
in the November election, and brought about the eleva- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency. The Demo- 
crats are in hopes that with a return to the ancient capital 
of the Democracy and renewed allegiance to Democratic 
principles they will “name the man who will take his 
place in the long line of Democratic Presidents that 
stretches from Thomas Jefferson to Grover Cleveland.” 


Historic Building in Ruins.—l'ire destroyed the build- 
ing of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in New 
York on January 9, for five hours threatening the entire 
Wall street territory, and involving a loss of several lives 
and of millions of dollars. Intense cold and a high wind 
added to the danger. Among those who perished in the 
disaster was Battalion Chief William Walsh, of the Fire 
Department, who was caught under a falling ceiling while 
directing his men on the fourth floor. The firemen 
fought the fire with all their wonted bravery and several 
thrilling rescues were the reward of their heroism. The 
Rev. Vincent P. McGean, Catholic Chaplain of the lire 
Department, risked his life more than once in aiding the 
The edifice was built in 1870, and remodeled 
It was the first business house in 


injured. 
seventeen vears later. 
New York to introduce passenger elevators, and for a 
long time the highest and most conspicuous building in 
Manhattan 

Mexico.—.\ demonstration against sensational news- 
papers took place in the capital, Several hundred citizens 
gathered before the statue of Juarez and shouted “Death 
to the yellow press.”” A bystander who asked one of the 
shouters what he meant by the yellow press, received the 
“T don’t know, but that was what I was 
One of the speakers on the occasion 


prompt reply: 
told to say.” 
was pursued by an angry crowd, who demanded the in- 
stant payment of the sum which had been promised to 
them for their share in the demonstration. He was 
rescued by a police commissioner.——The heroism of the 
aged General Diaz in plunging while fully clad into a 
Swiss lake and rescuing a drowning child has sent a wave 
of enthusiastic comment over the country. By order 
of the Minister of Government, drinking places for the 
sale of pulque, the fermented juice of the agave, which 
is the drink of the poor, must close at six o'clock p. m. 
on working days, and at midday on holidays. Severe 
penalties are to be inflicted upon dealers who adulterate 
the drink.——General Reyes has selected six attorneys 
for his defence, two of them being his sons. Several 
wealthy men who had staked their all on the success of 











the counter-revolution are now bankrupt. Many Reyists 
of little note have surrendered unconditionally to the 
Government. Friends of the President regret that he 
seems to have thrown himself into the arms of the more 
radical members of his party. 





Canada.—The estimates presented to Parliament re- 
duce the naval expenditure for the coming year by about 
a million dollars, on account of the abandoning of 
laurier’s naval policy. Sir Wilfrid, speaking at a large 
meeting in Montreal, predicted that the change in the 
naval policy will be in favor of imperialism, not of auto- 
nomy.——Commander Roper, R. N., lent by the Ad- 
miralty to organize the Canadian navy, is returning to 
England. The term for which he was lent has nearly 
expired, and the change of policy takes away the need 
of extending it——Some time ago the Montreal Board 
of Trade asked Lloyds to reduce the high rates of in- 
surance on vessels trading to the St. Lawrence, on the 
ground that the navigation of the river had been made 
much safer. The request was refused, because the dan- 
gers of navigation were found rather on the coast than 
in the river. Montreal proposes now to do its own 
marine insurance, and Mr. Pelletier, Postmaster-General, 
gives hopes that the Government will help the scheme. 
Such help is absolutely necessary, otherwise owners and 
shippers will certainly prefer the security given by 
Lloyds.——-The Canadian Northern Railway is prepar- 
ing to establish a very large passenger and freight 
terminus in Montreal, which will enter from Outremont 
by a tunnel under Mount Royal. The Allan Com- 
pany is arranging for a port of call on the English 
Channel, by means of which it expects to develop its 
passenger trade greatly. The Provincial Government 
of Quebec proposes to take up vigorously colonization 
and the promoting of agriculture. 











Great Britain.—The King and Queen left India, Janu- 
ary 10. Their visit is said to have produced the happiest 
results. The Indian National Congress, which met to- 
wards the end of their visit, passed complimentary resolu- 
tions, expressed its satisfaction at what has been already 
granted, and then demanded the repeal of the Press Act 
and the Seditious Meetings Act. Mr, Keir Hardie, M. P., 
in a signed article compliments the Gaekwar of Baroda 
on his misbehavior at the Durbar, and rails at the King. 
——aA war staff for the Admiralty has been established. 
To pay for it the Admiralty yachts have been laid up, 
and Mr. Churchill has given it his official residence. 
The super-dreadnought cruiser Lion has accomplished 
31 knots on the eight hours trial, beating the fastest 





German ship and its own contract speed by about 2 
knots.——The lockout in Lancashire continues without 


much chance of arrangement. The coal miners’ vote on 
the general strike will be apparently in the affirmative. 
The pretext for the strike is the refusal of the coal 
owners to grant the minimum wage, which they hold 
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would put them absolutely into the men’s power. Not- 
withstanding the labor troubles and the feverish politics 
of 1911, the aggregate of trade reached 6% billion dol- 
lars, 130 million better than that of 1910. The net profits 
of 774 companies were 21 million dollars, 8.6 per cent. 
better.——The Australian Labor party proposes a law 
authorizing the recall of members of Parliament, and 
making the acceptance by a member of a title of honor 
from the Crown, vacate his seat. 





Ireland.— The recent Papal Motu Proprio regarding 
litigation between the Catholic clergy and laity in secular 
courts has been taken up, after the manner of the “Ne 
Temere” agitation, by Orange orators and Unionist 
papers, notably the Dublin xpress, as fresh and con- 
vincing proof that “Home Rule will be Rome Rule.” 
Archbishop Walsh and others have made clear that the 
Decree, forbidding Catholics to cite their clergy before 
secular courts without permission from their bishop, is 
only an elucidation of the canon law on the subject, pro- 
mulgated in 1869, and existent long before. One paper 
stated in the same issue that the Decree indicated what 
Protestants would suffer from Catholic aggression under 
Home Rule, and also that “the Catholic Church dreads 
the opening of an Irish Parliament from its own point 
of view.” Both arguments are used, that Hlome Rule 
will put the Church under the heels of the people and 
the people under the heels of the Church.——English 
Liberal organs are gradually veering towards a strong 
Home Rule Bill. The Westminister Gazette holds that a 
broad and generous measure of real autonomy is as ad- 
visable from the point of view of politics as of states- 
manship. Mr. Healy declares the Financial Committee 
have reported in favor of Ireland on all points, and that 
this was due mainly to the influence and capacity of Dr. 
Kelly, Bishop of Ferns, the only Nationalist member of 
the body. Dr, Kelly also favored publication of the re- 
port, which the Government still withholds. Mr, ITlealy 
and his friends will give loyal support to any measure 
that seems a reasonable settlement, confining their chief 
attention to obtaining for Ireland such financial resources 
and control as will keep her solvent and make her pros- 
perous.——-T'wo distinguished Protestant Nationalists 
died January 2, Mr. Jordan, who was a member of the 
Irish party for twenty years, and Captain, the Hon. 
Otway Cuffe, son of the late, and brother of the present 
Earl of Desart. Captain Cuffe, becoming identified with 
the Gaelic League and industrial revival about ten years 
ago, established Woollen Mills and a Woodworkers’ in- 
stitute at Kilkenny, several rural industries, a tobacco 
plantation and a curing factory. He and Lady Desart 
are said to have expended $350,000 in these enterprises, 
and to have made them pay. Captain Cuffe acted as 
Mayor of Kilkenny, but declined parliamentary honors. 
Nearly 200 Dublin news-agents have signed the 
pledge of the Dublin Vigilance Committee, not to pur- 
chase or sell indecent literature, and have put up the 
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sign, “Only clean literature for sale.” In Cork Protestants 
have combined with Catholics to combat the evil, and 
posters of British Sunday papers are no longer seen in 
either city. Mr. Redmond suffered a shock 
from a driving accident in Wexford, necessitating a rest 
of some weeks. 





severe 


France.—On de Selves, the Minister of 
Foreign affairs, resigned. Clémenceau had charged the 
Ministry with permitting the financiers of Germany and 
France to arrange the Congo treaty. Caillaux denied 
that any such thing had been done, but de Selves ad- 
mitted that he was unable to support the Prime Minister 
on that point, and therefore felt compelled to withdraw 
from the Cabinet. On the 10th the whole Ministry re- 
signed. An attempt was first made to prevent the wreck 
by putting Delcassé in the Foreign Office, put it was 
impossible to find anyone willing to take the Marine 
portfolio which Delcassé was to relinquish. 


January 9%, 


The conse- 
quence was that the whole Ministry collapsed. 
geois and Clémenceau as 

Premiers. On January 11, it was thought that the Pre- 
miership would be offered to Bourgeois, but that he 
would undoubtedly decline, because of ill health. Del- 
cassé was regarded as impossible, on account of his past, 
and so was Clemenceau, because of his strictures on the 
treaty. Briand, Doumergue and Poincaré were spoken of 
as possibilities ——In France there are no chaplains in the 
navy. The deplorable gap in the service is one of the 
effects of the rupture of the Concordat. 
been brought before the public by a petition of the 
mothers and widows of the victims in the recent naval 
~The 
new Ministry is, from latest accounts, composed as fol- 
lows:” Poincaré, Prime Minister; Briand, Minister of 
Justice; Bourgeois, of Labor; Millerand, of War; Del- 
cassé, of Marine; Klotz, of Finance; Steeg, of the In- 
terior, Dupuy of Public Works, Lebrun of the Colonies. 
The portfolios of Public Instruction and Commerce re- 


Bour- 


were mentioned possible 


The matter has 


explosion to have the chaplains brought back. 


main to be assigned. 


Belgium.— Emigration of Belgians from the port of 
Antwerp has more than doubled in ten years. In 1900 
the figure was 2,215; in 1910 it ran up to 5,580.—The 
Protestant missionaries in the Belgian Congo have writ- 
ten a joint note to the Government at Brussels expressing 
their satisfaction with the condition of affairs, now that 
it is no longer an Independent State. They speak in the 
highest terms of the spirit of justice which characterizes 
the Belgian officials. This is in flat contradiction to the 
accusations made by the Socialist Deputy Van der Velde. 


Spain.—Seven men were condemned to death for the 
brutal murder and mutilation of a judge and three other 
officers during a riot at Cullera on September 18, but 
the punishment of six was commuted to life imprison- 
ment. The Cabinet advised the King to commute the 
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sentences of six, leaving one to expiate his crime by the 
garrote; but the popular clamor became so ominous that 
the King insisted on extending royal clemency to all. 
The Cabinet resigned; the commutation was granted; 
Canalejas was directed by the King to form another 
Cabinet. There will be no changes in the personnel. Who 
rules Spain ?——Prince Jaime, the king’s second son, who, 
before being treated by Swiss specialists, did not perceive 
the roar of four cannon discharged at the same time, now 


motices a knock at the door. 


China.— Mongolia, the vast northern province of the 
empire that took advantage of-the embarrassment of the 
Peking government to declare itself independent of China, 
has appealed to Russia for protection. This request, 
combined with China’s inability to regain control of 
Mongolia, gave Russia a plausible pretext for sending 
troops into the revolted province, the first step, it 1s sus- 
pected, of a process of “benevolent assimilation.” The 
cabinet chosen by Dr, Sun Yat-Sen, the first president 
ef a southern confederacy in China, is considered a 
strong one. It offered the Manchus, provided they sub- 
mit, generous territorial concessions, equal rights, and life 
pensions. Transports meanwhile have been carrying 
rebel troops north, and Dr. Sun is reported ready to 
lead in person an army of 100,000 Republicans on Peking. 
England’s refusal to lend Yuan Shi Kai, the dynasty’s 
Prime Minister, a large sum of money for the imperial 
army, is thought to indicate her bias toward the Republic, 
but British ministers protest their neutrality. 


German Elections.—Because of the excitement rife in 
Germany over the elections for the Reichstag the police 
authorities deemed it prudent to forbid the carrying of 
placards upon carriages and the use of transparencies on 
election night before the newspaper offices to indicate the 
returns. In the campaign itself the usual means were 
taken to discredit the Centre Party and to hamper its 
activity. The late papal decree on the calling of clerics 
before a civil tribunal was exploited as campaign material, 
even after the assurance that it had no application to 
Germany. The Prussian Government, however, hastened 
without delay to publish a clear statement, after an official 
inquiry at the Vatican, that “no further reason exists 
why it should concern itself with the question.” The 
Government realized more fully than ever that the only 
hope of the country lay in the Centre Party. It felt itself 
constrained likewise to announce in the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, that in the elections on January 12, 
for the representatives of the Reichstag, all the popular 
parties should take up the battle against Social Democracy 
as their own particular cause, and as their first and most 
important duty. In spite of this all the Liberal parties 
united with the Reds against the Centre and the Con- 
servatives. Preceding the elections a rumor was cir- 
culated that Cardinal Kopp, the Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
had covered out of his own private means a deficit of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. Of this we have been able 








to find no confirmation. The same holds true of the 
internal said to have broken out within 
the Centre Party itself. In Bavaria the malicious re- 
port was spread that Bishop Faulhaber had forbidden his 
priests to take part in the elections, or to use the pulpit 
for the purpose of the Catholic cause in the political cam- 
paign. Of this fiction the bishop at once made express 
denial, and called it a pure invention. There were in 
the German elections 1,428 candidates for 397 constituen- 
cies. For each one of these the Socialists had a can- 
didate, while the Centre had only 183; the National 
Liberals, 200; the Radicals, 175; the Conservatives, 132, 
and the two remaining parties together, 124 candidates 


dissensions, 








for the constituencies. 


Results of Polling.—In the face of the bitterest op- 
position the Centre has again fought a successful battle 
at the polls. Without its support the German govern- 
ment would to-day be at the mercy of Socialism. The fol- 
lowing are the results, as officially announced on January 
13: At the first ballot were elected 79 Centrists, 64 
Social Democrats, 27 Conservatists, 15 Poles, 7 Reichs- 
land Centrists, 5 Government Party candidates, 4 Na- 
tional Liberals, and 6 of all the remaining factions. 
Grouping the various parties according to their political 
affiliations, we have in the new Reichstag the following 
actual division of power: Centrists and their following, 
101; Socialists, 64; Conservatives and their following, 
36; and National Liberals, 4. Since an absolute majority 
is required for the election of a candidate there still re- 
main 189 constituencies in which a second ballot will be 
necessary. These elections will take place between Jan- 
uary 20 and 26. The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung has again issued a call for all parties to unite 
against the Social Democrats in these by-elections to save 
the country from a fate which, the journal says, would 
delight the heart of Germany’s foreign enemies. The So- 
cialists have gained twenty-eight seats and have lost two. 
Fortunately, their victory has little significance, since it 
is won mainly at the expense of the radicals. The Cen- 
trists have indeed lost six constituencies; but that the 
coalition of practically all the parties against them in 
}avaria and the unconscionable methods employed in 
other States have not resulted in more serious reverses 
shows the thoroughness of their campaign and the loy- 
alty of the Catholic support which they received in the 
cause of liberty, truth and justice. 


Hungary.—In the Chamber of Deputies an attack was 
made upon the “confessional” (denominational) schools 
and gymnasia by the representatives Szasz and Varady, 
who both objected to the use of state funds for this 
purpose. The latter demanded that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should be compelled to give public evidence that 
it is not encouraging this “reactionary tendency.” Their 
speeches were ably answered by Count Stephen Tisza. 
who maintained that the intellectual development of 
the nation was due to its denominational schools. 
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TO HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL FARLEY 
Welcome 


Lo! upon this eulminant day 

Nigh the sunrise of the year, 

Yon heavens and our own glad sphere, 
Arrayed in garlands gay, 
Acclaim exultant in pzonic lay 

The praise of him on whom we wait. 


A Priest of God—an “Alter Christus” thou— 
Th’ eternal signet stamped upon thy brow 
Did mark thee as the Church’s Spouse. 
Thy burning zeal all hearts endows 
With soul-stirred love of righteous state. 
Thy praise Christ’s Vicar hears; 
The word went forth; despite thy fears 
He led thee on 
From stoled altars unto mitred throne,— 
Bishop in robes episcopal invest, 
With crasier and with mitre: thine the right 
To mingle mortal power with infinite 
And by thy potent word to consecrate 
Priests, whose hearts to God are dedicate. 
The columned vault 
Of great cathedral, sanctified 
With chrism by thy word exalt, 
Treasures thy name with pride; 
And wafts it to the farthest shore. 
Word comes o’er the sea: 
“Higher, son, still higher ; 
Thou dost image, thou dost love the fire 
That burns the heart of Christ our King. 
Tis meet therefore 
For that thou lov’st the saving Blood 
Of Christ, shed on redeeming wood, 
Thy purple circlet should transforméd be 
To ruby; crosier’d throne upspring 
To dais capped in scarlet.” 


O new-created Prince, whose seat 
Is henceforth ’mid the proven Counsellors ; 
Thy worth acknowledged by the highest grace 
Of all that mortals may embrace !— 
Till God blots out the stars, 
And casts the ashes of the spheres 
From out His hand: till He unbars 
The caged eternity, where weary years 
Seem but a point :—so long a while 
Shall still this million-peopled Isle 
Echo thy praise. 
Great Counsellor and Prince of God, 
How does our land exult in thee! 
What pezans rise unto thy name! 
What great cathedral spires deck 
With starry clusters, to proclaim 
Thy coming o’er the seas! 
And so, on this, thy festive day, 
The echoes of our music float upon the breeze. 
Not one note mars 
The perfect song we raise— 
The song that sings thy praise 
And thanks the Shepherd for the honor paid 
To thee, now more than bishop made. 


Then laud him, ye angelic choirs, 
Laud him on paradisal lyres. 
O Earth! O Sky! 





Lend us your tongue to sing his praise; 

That all may love and laud his days; 

That all may chant his glory high; 

Such strength the song may gain, 

That those in Heaven may hear our strain, 

And by commingling prayer obtain, 

The blessings of the new-born year, 
For him, this Prince of God we welcome here ;— 
That all may swell the thousand-throated song 
That thrills our goodly land; that all the throng 
Of mortal men may bid oppression cease, 
And praise thee in a world of universal peace. 


W. J. H. McE., s.J. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Windthorst the Catholic 


In this paper, which is offered to the readers of 
AMERICA as a modest tribute to the memory of the peer- 
less Catholic leader, it is not my purpose to treat of 
Ludwig Windthorst, the parliamentarian and consum- 
mate tactician, much less to trace his private and public 
life, but simply to say a word on his Catholicity. But 
why single out his Catholicity? Has anyone ever thrown 
a doubt on the sincerity of his religious convictions? 
Does not his whole life proclaim him to have been a 
faithful son of Holy Church? Not only has the sin- 
cerity of his Catholicity been called into question, but 
no less a personage than Bismarck has set him down 
as an infidel, a hypocrite, a man who wore Catholicity 
merely as a mask. 

It was in the early days of the Kulturkampf, April 20, 
1872. Bismarck was giving one of his famous parlia- 
mentary soirées. August Reichensperger was the only 
member of the Centre party present. He had come to 
see how the land lay and whence the wind blew. He 
was about to take his leave when the Chancellor drew 
him to a seat in a window recess and then into an ad- 
joining room, where he engaged him in earnest con- 
versation for more than half an hour. Reichensperger 
has left us a detailed account of the interview. “In spite 
of your Ultramontanism,” Bismarck said to him among 
other things, “I look on you and your brother Peter as 
loyal Germans; so I will tell you frankly what I think 
of your Centre party. The organization of the 
German Catholics is admirable ; the last elections are the 
best proof of this. Windthorst will lead the 
Centre whither you and your brother will not care to 
follow. He is an exceptionally clever man, but an out 
and out Guelph (i. e., an upholder of the rights of the 
dethroned King of Hanover), who is only wearing the 
Catholic mask for the time being.” (Pastor, “August 
Reichensperger,” Vol. II, p. 64.) 

In his “Gedanken und Erinnerungen” (Thoughts and 
Reminiscences), published in 1900, Bismarck goes a 
step further. Not content with accusing Windthorst of 
posing as a champion of Catholicity in order to promote 
his own political and particularist schemes, he makes 
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him out to have been no Catholic at heart at all. “‘Windt- 
horst,” he says, “politically latitudinarian, religiously 
unbelieving, was accidentally and through bureaucratic 
clumsiness forced into the ranks of the enemy.” (“Ged. 
Pop. Edit., 1909, p. 339.) 

Though Bismarck did not adduce even the shadow of 
a proof for his ugly defamatory assertions, they have 
been made capital of by the Liberal and Socialistic press 
of Germany. In view of this fact it may be well to 
examine Windthorst’s Catholicity at the hand of irre- 
fragable documentary evidence and the testimony of 


u. Erinn.” 


friends and enemies. 

Windthorst could have been a very rich man if he 
had cared to employ his extraordinary talents for the 
amassing of the goods of this world. He preferred to 
sacrifice his time, his talents, his health and even the 
little superfluity that he did possess in the service of 
truth, liberty and justice, of the politically and economi- 
cally oppressed. “If Hleaven had left me my sons,” he 
remarked on one occasion to the journalist, Stein, of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, “1 could not have continued my poli- 
tical career. I am not well-to-do, and during the twenty 
years that I have opposed the powers that be, I have 
made great sacrifices and never accepted help from 
others. My postage expenses alone are quite considerable. 
I have to speak with many people, make many journeys 
myself, not infrequently pay the traveling expenses of 
those with whom I wish to confer. I have never re- 
ceived even one pfennig from my political friends for 
myself; for a mar who respects himself and wants to 
be independent never accepts presents.” 

These were no idle words. On the occasion of his 
seventy-ninth birthday, his friends had bought a villa 
in Hildesheim for him, but he positively refused to ac- 
cept it. He was willing, however, to receive contribu- 
tions for St. Mary’s church in Hanover, the pride of his 
declining years, for which he wrote, spoke and begged 
in season and out of season. Before the high altar he 
has fittingly found his last resting place. 

One day Windthorst received a letter from the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, in which that monarch offered him 
a yearly salary of 100,000 marks if he would undertake 
the management of the estates of the young Catholic 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis. The offer was certainly 
a tempting one. Windthorst was already far advanced 
in years when it was made, the Kulturkampf was draw- 
ing to an end, and the last word would in all probability 
be spoken outside of Parliament. What did he do? He 
wrote to two banished bishops and asked them to meet 
him on a certain day and hour on the frontier, as he 
had important private matters to talk over with them. 
The meeting took place; Windthorst laid his case before 
the bishops and asked them whether it was his duty as 
a Catholic to decline the Emperor’s proposal. After a 
brief consultation both gave him the same answer: “It 
is your duty as a Catholic to remain at your post.” So 
he took up his grip, took the train back to Hanover and 





wrote to the imperial guardian that he should have to 
look out for another administrator. Windthorst him- 
self related this incident to Dr. Lieber, charging him not 
to tell anyone of it during his lifetime. How would 
Bismarck have acted under similar circumstances? It 
is not hard to divine. Self-immolation on the altar of 
duty was not a conspicuous characteristic of the Lron 
Chancellor, and all the world knows, that, with truly 
touching concern for the welfare of his family, he never 
let slip even one opportunity of increasing his patrimony 
or pocketing an endowment in ready money, or an 
equivalent. 

What Windthorst was in his declining years he had 
always been. His youth and his manhood were spent 
in an overwhelmingly Protestant environment. In the 
land of his birth the Catholics were just tolerated, noth- 
ing more. He prepared himself for his public career at 
the Protestant Universities of Gottingen and Heidelberg. 
In 1848 he was appointed councillor to the high court 
of appeals in Celle, a thoroughly Protestant town, and 
all his colleagues were Protestants. In 1851 his sov- 
ereign, George V, raised him to the high dignity of 
Minister of Justice—the first and only Catholic to hold 
a cabinet office in the history of Hanover. During all 
this time he never dreamed of relegating his Catholicity 
to the background. 

Immediately on his appointment as Minister of Jus- 
tice, a church dignitary who had every opportunity of 
ascertaining the truth, gave him the following character 
in the Wiirsburger Sonntagsblatt (Dec. 7, 1851): “In 
the Lower House (in which he served from 1849-51) 
he was always a vigorous champion of the rights of the 
Church. He is the most resolute and fearless defender 
of the Catholic cause in Hanover, where the Catholics 
have all along had to complain of retrenchments of their 
rights, and of oppressions and vexations of every 
description.” 

Being a man of action, as well as of words, the new 
minister set to work to obtain an inestimable boon for 
his Catholic fellow-citizens. In 1803, Napoleon Bona- 
parte put an end to the See of Osnabriick, after an ex- 
istence of a thousand years.. The first Hanoverian king 
had promised to restore it, but failed to keep his promise. 
George the Fifth, on his ascession to the throne in 1851, 
declared that he was resolved to be a good father to 
all his subjects. Wéindthorst took him at his word and 
reminded him that Osnabriick was still waiting to be made 
a bishopric again. Negotiations were forthwith begun 
with Rome through the Bishop of Minster, and in 1857 
Paulus Melchers, afterwards Archbishop of Cologne and 
cardinal, the successor of ‘St. 
Meginhard. 

Windthorst seldom spoke in public of his religious 
convictions. He rightly thought that his whole life was 
a sufficient index to the faith that was in him. On 
being accused by a certain ill-mannered count on the 
floor of the Reichstag of concealing his Guelph leanings 
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behind the mantle of Catholicity, he replied: “I leave it 
to the House to appreciate this remark at its true value.’ 

On one occasion, however, when the Bavarian Minister 

von Lutz—a Catholic in name, but in reality one of the 
chief instigators of the Kulturkampf—spoke of the 
“Church’s lust of reigning, of lording it over the State,” 
Windthorst retorted: ‘“I do not make a secret of the 
fact that I am a firm Catholic (fester Katholik) ; never- 
theless I shared in the responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment of an absolutely Protestant State, and I defy any- 
one to point to a single act of mine that could be inter- 
preted as aiming at the establishment of a by-govern- 
ment. No, Gentlemen, the Church has no ambition to 
domineer over the State.” (Nov. 25, 1871.) 

Windthorst was extremely careful in regard to all 
written statements. He left no diary, memoirs or notes 
of any kind, and only a few newspaper articles are 
known to have been written or dictated by him. 

“When I was Vicar-General in Miinster (1852-57),” 
Cardinal Melchers said to a visitor in Rome in 1887, the 
year of the Septennate-Intrigue and the Jacobini Note, 
when Bismarck and his followers renewed their attacks 
on Windthorst’s religious sincerity in order to discredit 
him in the eyes of the Holy Father, “I met Bishop 
Ketteler, of Mainz, one day, and in the course of our 
conversation I referred to some excellent articles in the 
Deutsche Volkshalle, at that time the leading organ of 
the German Catholics, in which the rights and views of 
the Catholics were defended with great ability and spirit, 
and wondered who might be their author. ‘You should 
know that better than I,’ Bishop Ketteler answered. 
‘The author is the Osnabriick lawyer, Windthorst, the 
former Hanoverian Minister. “You see,” added the 
Cardinal, “Windthorst was always a convinced and 
zealous Catholic, and he has remained so throughout the 
Kulturkampf.” 

August Reichensperger’s verdict tallies with that of 
the banished Archbishop of Cologne. In the interview 
with Bismarck referred to above, when the Chancellor 
made the vile assertion that Windthorst’s Catholicity 
was nothing but a mask, he protested vigorously, as he 
himself says: “I have known Windthorst intimately for 
many years and have always found him to be a faithful 
Catholic.” 

But let us return to Windthorst’s own testimony. 
Could an “unbeliver” write the following dedicatory 
words, redolent of the truest Christian piety, into his 
little daughter’s prayer-book on the day of her first holy 
Communion ? 


“Never forget, my dear Annie, the day of your first 
Holy Communion. Be faithful to the vows you have 
made to your Saviour to-day. Then the Lord will grant 
you the strength and consolation which we stand so much 
in need of throughout our lives and which men cannot 
give us.—Work and pray, pray also for your parents! 

“Your affectionate father, 


“Hanover, L. Windthorst.” 


Nor would one whose Catholicity was a mask, and 
nothing more, write the following words in a private 
letter to a noble lady of his acquaintance : 


“Hanover, July 5, 1872. 





“My honored Friend: 

“The war on the Church is growing more violent 
every day. I am following it with the greatest anxiety. 
Indeed, if it were not for the promises of the Lord, one 
could really be alarmed. Nothing remains for us but 
zealous prayer and persevering constancy. 

“Ever yours gratefully 
“L. Windthorst.” 


This letter, which is such a beautiful witness to 
Windthorst’s manly strength of faith and childlike trust 
in God, was published for the first time a few 
months ago by the grandson of the lady to whom it 
addressed. (Hochland, Nov., 1911.) It was 
written on the very day on which the infamous Act ex- 
pelling the Jesuits from Germany was signed by the 
Bundesrath. Two weeks before Windthorst had defended 
the Jesuits in a masterly manner against the dastardly 
attacks of their enemies. 


Was 


“What accusations have really been brought for- 
ward against the Jesuits?” he asked. “What has 
been read to us is extraordinarily vague, and every 
jurist knows that such charges mean _ nothing. 
Give us facts, precise, definite facts, and proofs, 
then we shall see what is to be donc. There 
is question of two hundred men. These have noth- 
ing but the Gospel and the weapons of the intellect. 
—Are you afraid of these two hundred men?—Are 
you afraid of the Gospel?—Or are you afraid of 
the weapons of the intellect? A State of forty mil- 
lion inhabitants, with a million soldiers, with a 
legion of policemen of the public and secret order, 
is uneasy about two hundred Jesuits, whose first 
duty it is to teach that authority must be obeyed. 

Throw out this Bill, I entreat you, Gentle- 
men, and do not make yourselves accomplices of a 
modern Pombal.” 


The great leader died as he had lived. When he saw the 
end approaching, he asked for the last consolations of 
the Church. By a happy coincidence it was a member 
of the Society of Jesus, whose champion he had been to 
the last, who administered the Sacraments to him. Dur- 
ing the night preceding his death he repeatedly said to 
the Sister attending him: “I have received the Sacra- 
ments—How glad I am!” With touching devotion he 
received the Apostolic Benediction and joined in the 
prayers for the dying, those sublime prayers with which 
Holy Church strengthens and consoles her children for 
their last journey; with the words of the Saviour on his 
lips: “Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
he passed gently away, in peace, after a long life of 
warfare for the highest goods of mankind. (March 
14, 1891.) Such was the death of Ludwig Windthorst. 
Hypocrites, egotists, unbelievers do not die in this way. 

On the nineteenth of March, the dead leader was laid 
to rest with princely honors in St. Mary’s church, Han- 
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over. On the same day His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, 
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addressed an autograph letter to the German Centre 





party; a portion of which runs as follows: 

“You are justly filled with deep sorrow at the unex- 
pected death of Ludwig Windthorst, a man whose piety, 
uprightness, prudence and other qualities of mind and 
heart were patent before all others to you, the com- 


panions of his toils and exertions not less than of his 


fame; for in reliance on your faithful cooperation and 


support he did battle for the rights of the Church and 
held aloft the banner of justice unflinchingly until he 
had carried it to victory. 

“You are justly proud of having had as your leader 
a man who would not be turned from his course either 
by the power of his enemies or the changing currents of 
public opinion, who loved his country and honored his 
sovereigns in such a way as never to separate these 
duties from the exercise of religion, who combated his 
opponents with such weight of argument and such 
power of eloquence that it was easy to see that seal for 
the truth, and not ambition or self-interest drew him into 
the lists. . 

A Liberal journal struck the same note: “He who 
spends the evening of his life in fatiguing and harassing 
parliamentary work without ever losing his self-posses- 
sion and always carefully separating the cause from the 
person, must be convinced in the deepest depths of his 
soul of the truth of his views. Mere vanity does not 
give such resisting force. Such a man’s stability of 
purpose, say what you will, is based on an idea, on an 
unalterable conviction, which he will lead to victory or 
perish with it.” And on this man, when he was no 
longer able to rise up and hurl back the shameless lie into 
the teeth of his calumniator, Bismarck tried to fasten the 
stigma of insincerity and religious unbelief! 

GEORGE METLAKE. 


Catholic Writers and Reviewers 


There are publishers who value such reviews of their 
publications as apportion praise and blame honestly and 
intelligently, and there may be authors similarly minded ; 
but usually criticism is a thankless duty, except it take 
the form of eulogy. The Catholic reviewer is disposed, 
too much rather than too little, to say whatever good 
he can of his subject, and particularly to report favorably 
on literature submitted by Catholic authors and pub- 
lishers, when the matter presented admits of commenda- 
tion. But the critic is a judge and shares a judge’s re- 
sponsibility. He owes it to the public, as well as to his 
own conscience, to study his case and, after careful sift- 
ing of evidence, to render a just decision. He may give 
the matter before him the benefit of a doubt, but he 
may no more approve what is bad or commend the 
indifferent than he may condemn excellent. 
Sincere, searching and kindly criticism should ultimately 
make for the advantage of reader, publisher and writer. 

Some months ago a London Catholic publisher com- 
plained bitterly of strictures passed by AMERICA on one 


what is 


of his publications. 
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The book, written by a Swiss | be difficult or impossible to find it. 


Protestant, contained several Protestant stories, none 
that was Catholic, and one which, owing to ignorance 
rather than to malice, was full of irreverent descriptions 
of the Mass and its ministers. The publisher thought 
we should have overlooked all this, because the author 
had a few nice references to Catholic customs, his style 
and intentions were good, and the translator was a good 
Catholic and daughter of a famous Irishman. 

Such a book, if issued by a non-Catholic company, 
might have escaped censure, for Catholics would not 
need to be warned; but the name of a Catholic house is 
a kind of imprimatur on the moral and dogmatic sound- 
ness of its publications, which, for that reason, are often 
accepted for prizes and for school and parish libraries. 
after cursory examination or none. The child who reads 
them will naturally consider their contents unobjection- 
able ; hence the necessity of protecting Catholic children. 
from being confronted under Catholic auspices with 
slighting references to duties and doctrines which they 
should hold most sacred. Hence also the obligation of the 
reviewer to read carefully what purports to be a Catholic 
book and if it lacks the Catholic character to point it 
out. 

The question arises, what is, and what purports to be, 
a Catholic book—excluding, of course, works officially 
sanctioned by the Ordinary. Catholic authorship is no 
guarantee, for many books written by Catholics have no 
relation to religion, and not a few are utterly objec- 
tionable. Boccaccio, for instance, was a Catholic by 
profession. Nor is non-Catholic authorship always a 
bar. Many of Newman’s works written in his Protestant 
days were quite Catholic; Father Benson’s “Light In- 
visible” did not require correction when he entered the 
Church, nor would Mr. Chesterton’s controversial dis- 
quisitions, should he choose to enter it. It is a matter 
easy to settle to one’s own satisfaction, but not easy to 
define. However, for working purposes, a book may be 
said to be Catholic, if, dealing directly or indirectly with 
Catholic persons, manners, customs, doctrine or prac- 
tices, its tone harmonizes with Catholic sentiment and 
its statements accord with Catholic belief. 

Now, it happens not infrequently, that Catholics write 
such books for Catholic publishers and make a reputation 
on them. They are read, they pay, and the publisher 
becomes insistent on more from the same pen. Then— 
and this also has happened—the author turns out a book 
which has no distinctively Catholic note, and might have 
been written by an equally intelligent pagan of respect- 
able but worldly society; and he, or she, repeats the 
process indefinitely, claiming and _ receiving Catholic 
patronage solely on the strength of past performances, The 
writer and publisher are Catholic, but surely such a book 


is not. Hilaire Belloc maintains that a writer like Marion 


Crawford, who is a Catholic, necessarily injects a Cath- 
olic tone into his work; but, though there is truth in his 
contention, the instances are numerous in which it would 
In any case, a re 
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viewer has a right to demand something more than the 
baptism, profession, and even practice of a publicist, 
before he puts the seal Catholic on a book. This, rightly 
considered, is an honor, a dignity, and a privilege, and 
should not be accorded indiscriminately or lightly. 

It happens, too, that a Catholic writer having attracted 
attention as such, will find a more lucrative market in 
secular publications and cater to it. This is quite proper, 
and may even be praiseworthy; but his Catholic reputa- 
tion sticks to him, and should his magazine contributions 
betray a note that is false from a Catholic standpoint, 
he has no right to complain that the Catholic reviewer 
selects this note for special censure, overlooking other 
things in the publication that may be intrinsically worse. 
That which is known to be written by non-Catholics is 
not calculated to mislead the Catholic reader, but error 
which is fathered by a Catholic reputation will be gen- 
erally regarded as Catholic truth unless it is authorita- 
tively corrected. 

Since in moral and dogmatic content the Catholic 
writer must measure up to higher and more difficult 
standards than his secular brother, may he therefore 
claim to be judged by easier criteria from the literary 
viewpoint? We think not. There was a time, owing to 
the scarcity of good books and the pressing need of 
them, when matter was so important that manner was 
overlooked and intrinsic value compensated for crudity 
of dress. But books and writers have multiplied ; Cath- 
olics have been having, and putting to good advantage, 
enlarged educational opportunities ; we have now writers 
that rank with the best in every department, as “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia” and America’s review columns 
indicate; and it would be unfair to them and prejudicial 
to the Catholic reading public to let literary slovenliness 
pass muster because the article it clothes contains some 
Catholic ingredients. The poisonous literature that we 
have most to fight possesses style, and those of our pro- 
ductions that lack it, be they otherwise ever so admirable, 
meet the requirements no longer. Moreover, in history, 
legend and art; in the centuried galleries of noble lives 
and deeds; in the myriad manifestations of truth—the 
source, substance and color of artistic beauty—the 
Catholic writer has an inestimable advantage. It is an 
inexhaustible mine, in which many Protestant writers, 
with better appreciation of its value, have assiduously 
worked. 

It is in the field of fiction that the reviewer is haidest 
put to make just appraisement. Style is here of special 
importance, but in Catholic fiction style takes on a new 
aspect. In tone, color and content, we expect it to re- 
flect, in some degree at least, Catholic thought and senti- 
ment. All this is lacking in not a few stories issued 
by Catholic publishers. One would suppose the authors 
were writing for a secular public and were under the 
impression, like some Catholics at social functions, that 
any religious manifestation would prove offensive. An 
occasional incident would suggest that their characters 








might have been Catholics, but if they ever went to 
Mass or Confession, said their prayers or did or said 
anything characteristically Catholic, they are careful to 
hide such knowledge from their readers. Their work 
suffers thereby, and is far inferior to previous produc- 
tions that were frankly Catholic. There is no soul in it. 

This studied exclusion of the distinctively Catholic 
note we consider, if not a moral weakness, a serious 
literary defect. A novel is a portrayal of life and 
character, and when the novelist deliberately suppresses 
that which he must believe, and which is, the most 
character-making element in the lives of men and women 
and children, he presents by so far a maimed and de- 
fective picture. We do not mean that Catholic devotions 
should be obtruded ; but wherever Catholic principles and 
practice have a decisive influence on the evolution of 
character, the conquest of temptation and the attain- 
ment of heroism, then the artist, not less than the Cath- 
olic, should give such causes due prominence on his 
canvas. Lacking the essentially characterizing lines and 
color, his picture fails to be a masterpiece. 

Sienkiewicz, Sheehan, Bazin, Harland, “John Ays- 
cough,” Benson, Coloma and Belloc are among those who 
are not afraid to put the Catholic thought, sentiment 
and practices of their characters in the foreground; and 
in so doing they have not frightened the public. Catholic 
writers of ability would do well to follow their example. 
If one has any chance of attaining literary excellence it 
is by giving free expression to the best that is in him. 

M. KENNY, s.J. 


Socialism and Religion 


Socialists never get tired of repeating that Social- 
ism is a purely economic system which does not ad- 
vance doctrines touching matters of religion, ethics, and 
natural law; that the Socialist party is a purely political 
party which always refrained from taking stand on the 
question of religion in its platforms and other official ut- 
terances. Of course, they say, many Socialists are athe- 
ists; but what has this to do with the Socialist party? 
The Republican party, too, numbers amongst its adher- 
ents atheists, and so does the Democratic party. Athe- 
ism, however, is no more a part of Socialism than it is 
a part of Republicanism or Democracy. Some Socialists 
are earnest Christians, not a few sincere ministers of 
the Gospel. Many Catholics, Protestants and Jews vote 
the Socialist ticket. As there are good and bad Repub- 
licans and Democrats, so there are good and bad Social- 
ists. If every time a Republican or Democrat was guilty 
of a criminal act all the newspapers said, “That is what 
comes of being a Republican or Democrat,” we might 
feel inclined to think that all of them are criminals. It 
is, therefore, 4 mistake to believe because some atheists 
are Socialists all Socialists are atheists. 

Now, we willingly admit that from the fact “because 
some atheists are Socialists” it does not at once follow 
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“that all Socialists are atheists.” We also concede that 
some earnest Christians and not a few sincere ministers 
of the Gospel call themselves Christian Socialists. We 
are, furthermore, not ignorant of the fact that many 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, actuated by economic 
and political motives, vote the Socialist ticket. But we 
do not believe that Socialist leaders and class-conscious 
Socialists who are fully imbued with the principles of 
Socialism are or can be good Christians. For this we 
have the express testimony of Socialists themselves. 
James Leatham, a prominent English Socialist, writes: 

“At the present moment I cannot remember a 
single instance of a person who is at one and the 
same time a really earnest and intelligent Socialist 
and an orthodox Christian. Those who do not 
openly attack the Church and the fabric of Chris- 
tianity show but scant respect to either one or the 
other in private. And while all of us are 
thus indifferent to the Church, many of us are 
frankly hostile to her. Marx, Lassalle, and Engels 
among earlier Socialists, Morris, Bax, Hyndman, 
Guesde and Bebel among present-day Socialists, 
are all more or less avowed atheists, and what is 
true of the more notable men of the party is al- 
most equally true of the rank and file the world 
over. 

And the New Yorker Volkszeitung, the principal rep- 
resentative of scientific Socialism in New York State, un- 
der date of October 9, 1901, correctly characterized the 
attitude of Socialism toward religion in the following 
words: 

“Socialism and belief in the Divinity as taught 
by Christianity and its representatives, do not 
agree; cannot agree; are diametrically opposed to 
one another. Socialism is logical only when it 
denies the existence of God, when it maintains that 
we do not need the so-called assistance of God, 
since we are able to help ourselves. Only he who 
has no faith begins. to feel that he can accomplish 
something. The laborer who places confidence in 
God, and who, with Christian resignation, thinks 
that all done by God is well done—how can that 
laborer develop revolutionary forces for the over- 
throw of authority and social order, both of which, 
according to his faith, are instituted by God. As 
long as he clings to this belief he will not be able 
to acquire a genuinely revolutionary spirit.” 

But what about the platforms and official utterances 
of the Socialist party? Do they always refrain from 
taking stand on the question of religion? Surely not. 
The National Platform of the Socialist Party of Amer- 
ica, adopted May 5, 1904, contains the following passage: 
“As an American Socialist Party, we pledge our fidelity 
to the principles of international Socialism, 1s embodied 
in the united thought and action of the Socialists of all 
nations.” Now what does that mean? It certainly 
means that they adhere to the principles of Marxian So- 
cialism, the principles of the materialistic conception of 
history and class-struggle. This can easily be shown 
from the writings of leading American Socialists. A. M. 
Simons, formerly editor of the Jnternational Socialist 





Review, Chicago, is very positive in maintaining his- 
torical materialism as the fundamental tenet of Socidl- 
ism. In his pamphlet, the “Philosophy of Socialism,” he 
writes: “Socialism is the philosophy of social develop- 
ment that treats of the great economic laws, according 
to the working of which each of these stages of society 
must naturally be developed from its predecessors. . . . 
The basis of Socialism is found in what is sometimes 
called ‘the materialistic conception of history,’ or ‘eco- 
nomic determination.’ The foundation of this conception 
was stated as follows in the preface to the famous com- 
munist manifesto: ‘In every historical epoch the pre- 
vailing mode of economic production and exchange, and 
the social organization necessarily following from it, 
form the basis upon which it is built up, and from which 
alone can be explained the political and intellectual his- 
tory of that epoch, that consequently the whole history 
of mankind has been a history of class struggles.’’’ The 
same explanation is given by George D. Herron, E. Un- 
termann, Austin Lewis, William Thurston Brown, and a 
host of other Socialist leaders. 

Now, if this is the case, and nobody can deny it, then 
Socialism is essentially materialistic and un-Christian. 
For the materialistic conception of history contains the 
following tenets: “That there is no dualism of spirit and 
matter ;” that “beyond nature and man there exists noth- 
ing;’ that “those higher beings created by our religious 
fancy are but the fantastic reflections of our own being ;” 
that “the ultimate causes of social changes and revolu- 
tions are not to be looked for in the brains of men and 
in their growing comprehension of eternal truth and 
justice, but in the changes affecting the manner of pro- 
duction and exchange ; that the whole history of mankind 
has been a history of class-struggles.” 

Any one who has a firm grasp of these principles will 
understand that according to this materialistic conception 
of history, religion is always the result of the prevailing 
economic conditions ; that, consequently, it is not divine, 
but human; not stable and above time, but changeable 
and dependent on economic conditions; that there is no 
personal God, no Providence watching over the destinies 
of mankind, no spiritual, immortal soul, no retribution 
in a life to come. Socialist leaders are fully aware of 
these consequences, and make them their own. 

Karl Marx calls religion an “absurd sentiment,” a 
“fantastic degradation of human nature.” “Man,” he 
says, “makes religion, not religion man. Religion is the 
sentiment of a heartless world, as it is the spirit of spirit- 
less conditions. It is the opinion of the people. Religion 
is the illusory sun, which revolves around man as long 
as man fails to revolve around himself. Religion is the 
self-consciousness of a human being that has either not 
yet found itself or again lost itself.” Engels expresses 
his contempt for religion in almost the same terms as 
Marx. In his criticism of the Socialist platform he de- 
manded that the Labor Party declare its intention “of de- 
livering men’s consciences from the specter of religion.” 
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Such are the declarations concerning God and religion 
made by the founders of modern Socialism; declarations 
which are conclusions drawn with logical necessity from 
the fundamental tenets of the materialistic conception of 
history ; declarations, therefore, which must be accepted 
as genuine statements of sociological thought. 

H. J. MAECKEL, s.J. 


Ruskin and the Church 


If a judicious compiler were to select from Ruskin’s 
works all the passages in which that gifted critic pays 
reluctant or enthusiastic homage to the wisdom, power 
or beauty of the Church, from the results could be made 
a striking and attractive volume of Catholic apologetics. 
Here and there, to be sure, these excerpts would have to 
be torn from a violently Protestant context, a circum- 
stance, however, that would but heighten the value of 
the witness’ testimony, while, on the other hand, a book 
like “The Bible of Amiens” could be cited almost entire 
as the tribute of Ruskin’s maturer years to the loveliness 
of Catholicism. 

It is plain, moreover, that the writer of “St. Mark’s 
Rest” has an opinion of the Church quite different from 
that he expressed in “The Stones of Venice.” In the 
latter work Ruskin’s narrow Protestantism teaches him 
to discern, for example, in the Republic’s occasional 
quarrels with the Pope one of the sources of her great- 
ness, but the other book, written thirty years later, as a 
sort of corrective, its author describes as ‘a new Cath- 
olic History of Venicé,”’ in which he is “chiseling all the 
Protestantism off the old ‘Stones’ as they do here the 
grass off steps.” Such interesting changes as these in 
Ruskin’s mental attitude toward the Church are clearly 
indicated both in his own voluminous writings and in 
Mr. E. T. Cook’s recent biography of the author of 
“Modern Painters.” 

The only child of strict evangelical parents, who hoped 
he would be a bishop, John was brought up on the Bible. 
When only three years old the boy had committed to 
memory the entire 118 Psalm. From Genesis to Reve- 
lation, without omitting a single word, Ruskin read so 
often the fine English of the King James version that, 
like Newman, he had the Scriptures almost by heart. 

After the manner of all British travelers in those 
days, Ruskin’s parents, during their occasional journeys 
on the continent, were fond of descanting on the un- 
English character “Romanism” gives its adherents, and 
took pains, for instance, to call their son’s attention to 
a fancied superiority of the Protestant cantons of Swit- 
zerland over those inhabited by Catholics. Many years 
had to pass before the effects of these early prejudices 
disappeared from Ruskin’s writings. 

Little that was Catholic influenced favorably the youth 
of the future enthusiast for Catholic art, unless his first 
love affair be considered an exception. Smitten when 
not yet twenty with the charms of the “Spanish-born 








Paris-bred and Catholic-hearted’’ Adéle Domecq, the eld- 
est daughter of his father’s partner, he used to entertain 
her with his own views on “the Spanish Armada, the 
battle of Waterloo and the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion.” But Adéle only laughed, and wedded a French 
count. Ruskin recovered. Ten years later his parents 
found a wife for him in Miss Grey, a young English 
girl, but the union was not a happy one and a divorce 
followed. Her subsequent marriage to Millais is matter 
of common knowledge. 

The success of the first volume of “Modern Painters” 
brought to its author of twenty-four fame, position and 
confidence. The perfection of Ruskin’s style made read- 
ers even of those who had little interest in art, and his 
“persistently literary” career began triumphantly. 

The earlier works of the author, like the “Stones” an« 
the “Lamps,” abound in bitter attacks on the Church; 
but as early as 1848 he wrote: “No man was ever more 
inclined than I, both by natural disposition and by many 
ties of early association, to a sympathy with the principles 
and forms of the Romanist Church, and there is much 
in its disipline which conscientiously, as well as sympa- 
thetically, I could love and advocate.”” The rest of the 
passage, however, is a fierce tirade against the “idola- 
trous Egyptian” and Catholic emancipation. So strongly 
impressed, too, was Ruskin about this time by the cere- 
monial of a high Mass he saw ceiebrated in Rouen 
Cathedral that he was convinced “this mode of service. 
was the right one,” but then has the conventional Prot- 
estant fling at the “doctrine of purgatory and bought 
absolution, of Mariolatry and the vicarianism of the 
Pope.” So far was Ruskin, however, from being in 
sympathy with the Puseyites of that period that he wrote 
of them scornfully in a pamphlet called “Sheepfolds,” 
which was eagerly purchased by a number of graziers, 
under the impression that it was a little work on farm- 
yard architecture. 

The year 1858 marked Ruskin’s final abandonment o/ 
Calvinistic doctrine, but, unhappily, his intimacy with 
Froude and Carlyle then began to make him a latitudin- 
narian in theology, and his belief in Biblical inspiration 
was shaken by Colenso’s writings. Close study of the 
religious painters of Italy, however, and “reverence for: 
the Catholic art of the great ages” helped to save from 
shipwreck the faith of this renowned author and kept 
making him until his death more and more Catholic- 
minded. 

Under the influence of masters like Lippi, Cimabue, 
Giotto, Botticelli and Angelico, Ruskin’s skepticism quite 
evaporated. He discovered, too, during these years, as 
he himself confesses, “the fallacy that religious artists 
were weaker than irreligious.”” “Religion in Giotto,” 
Ruskin bears witness, “had solemnized and developed 
every faculty of his heart and hand.” At Assisi, indeed, 
our author entered into a communion of spirit with St. 
Francis that deeply colored his later writings and often 
made them distinctively Catholic in tone. 
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This change in Ruskin’s habit of mind showed itself 
in many ways. Revised editions of his earlier works ap- 
peared with many of their ultra-Protestant passages re- 
moved or modified; books like “St. Mark’s Rest” and 
“Mornings in Florence” came from his pen, and a series 
of volumes was planned which were to treat in a sym- 
pathetic spirit of the great churches and monasteries of 
Europe. But, unfortunately, “The Bible of Amiens,” 
with its beautiful sketches of the saints of Medieval 
France, was the only volume of the projected work that 
was ever published, advancing years and failing health 
preventing the author from finishing the rest. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ruskin’s Catholic friends naturally 
watched with keen and prayerful interest his growing re- 
gard and reverence for the “ancient mother.” Aubrey de 
Vere begged Coventry Patmore, who was connected with 
Ruskin by marriage, to write seriously to their common 
friend “respecting the claims of the Church on men who 
see as much as he does, when not in perverse moods, of 
its character and its work,” while Cardinal Manning took 
care to send Ruskin Catholic books, praised his essays 
and often entertained him at Archbishop’s House. A 
lecture, moreover, on “Protestantism,” that filled with 
glee the Catholic students of Oxford who heard Ruskin 
deliver it, his gift of a fine window to a Catholic chapel, 
and his remarking once to Cardinal Manning that “No 
educated man could be a Christian without being a Cath- 
olic,” caused the great critic’s Anglican friends consid- 
erable anxiety, conversions were so frequent just then, 
and provoked many letters of inquiry. 

But a real Catholic Ruskin never became. “I was, 
am, and can be only a Christian Catholic in the wide and 
eternal sense,” he said, and in a letter to the Cardinal, 
“T fear,” he wrote, “you are a long way yet from being 
able to rejoice over your ‘piece which was lost.’” It 
would seem that Catholicism, notwithstanding its appeal 
to Ruskin’s love of the beautiful, was found to be too 
dogmatic a religion for one so fond of dogmatizing on 
every conceivable subject, as was the author of “Fors 
Clavigera.” 

Though Ruskin himself did not find the gate of peace, 
he doubtless helped to guide thither many another wan- 
derer by describing and interpreting in matchless prose 
some of the Church’s noblest shrines and temples and 
by never ceasing to protest with passionate eloquence 
against the age’s worship of wealth and materialism. 

“T have at least one certainty,” boasted Ruskin, “which 
few authors could hold so surely, that no one was ever 
harmed by a book of mine; they may have been offended, 
but have never been discouraged or discomforted, still 
less corrupted.’”’ Nowadays such an assertion means a 
great deal. As for Catholics to whom his attacks on the 


Church have given pain, we can easily overlook and par- 
don what was doubtless said more in ignorance than in 
malice when we also read those matchless tributes to the 
beauty and holiness of Catholicism that abound in the 
works of John Ruskin. 


WattTerR S. DwiGHr, s.J. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





Norway’s Catholic Holiday 
STocKHOLM, Jan. 5, 1912. 

The most celebrated place of pilgrimage in all 
Scandinavia in olden times was Trondhjem, the centre 
of the national and religious life of Norway. It was 
situated in a fertile region and the easy access to it both 
by land and sea made it naturally the metropolis of the 
North. 

The glory of Trondhjem was its cathedral, a splendid 
memorial of the days when Norway and all Scandinavia 
was Catholic; for it must not be forgotten that in those 
far away times, the people of the North vied with those 
of the South in erecting and adorning great cathedrals 
with all the art at their command. Norway was no ex- 
ception, and although it was conspicuous for its achieve- 
ments in warlike enterprises, it was able at the same 
time to produce a great architectural masterpiece in the 
Cathedral of Trondhjem. 

The principal treasure deposited there was the silver 
chest which held the remains of St. Olaf, the great king, 
who gave political unity to his country and firmly es- 
tablished Christianity in the nation. In 1030 he gave up 
his life on the battlefield of Stickleslad, and his memory 
has ever remained dear to his countrymen. While they 
were faithful to the religion which he was chiefly in- 
strumental in procuring for them, the old cathedral was 
maintained in all its ancient splendor, but when Luther- 
anism swept over the land vandalism was in its train 
and destroyed whatever reminded the people of the 
ancient faith. St. Olaf’s silver coffin was seized and 
melted down for the money it brought, and many other 
outrages were committed. But when the nation regained 
its freedom and stood again amid the sovereign states 
of Europe love and admiration of the past revived in 
the hearts of the people. With an energy and self-sac- 
rifice that was little else than astounding, the old 
cathedral was renovated and reinvested with much of its 
ancient beauty. But this architectural renaissance 
was only an indication of a current of popular opinion 
that had set in. Petitions began to be framed here and 
there, asking the Government for the resumption of 
St. Olaf’s day as the national holiday. The idea was 
extremely popular and finally took shape in a formal 
request made by the city of Bergen to have the wish 
of the people recognized. Thus official presentment of 
the case recalled the fact that July 29, the day on which 
St. Olaf died in battle, had been for more than five 
hundred years Norway’s great national holiday. Was 
it not Olaf who had freed his country from the foreign 
yoke, made it Christian and established the laws by 
which the nation was governed? The great purpose of 
Harald Harfager had been to form a united Norway; 
that of Olaf was to unite the Norwegians. By his mar- 
tyrdom he succeeded in realizing the ideal of his life; 
for hardly had he expired than what he had longed and 
labored for was accomplished. The foreign domination 
ceased, the chiefs were united, the country was con- 
verted and his sons established on the throne. It was 
for these reasons that St. Olaf had always been con- 
sidered as the centre of Norwegian history, and was 
always hailed as Norway’s King forever. The day of his 
death had been once Norway’s especial feast. But times 
had changed and foreigners had done all in their power 
to bury the glorious past in oblivion. In spite of it all, 
however, the memory of St. Olaf remained in the hearts 
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of the people; and the dark and gloomy years had not 
altogether shut out the light of the ancient national glory. 
The result was that when the feast of St. Olaf was at 
last celebrated in his favorite city of Trondhjem, “it be- 
came evident,” said Bjornstjerne Bjornson, “that the 
people had found an old song which sung of itself.” 
Someone else described the event as “the meeting again 
of two parts-of a broken ring.” It was a matter of 
general jubilation, and it is more than likely that this 
restoration of St. Olaf’s feast may exert a wonderful 
influence on the nation at large. By evoking the mem- 
ories of the past it may direct it aright in the way that 
is traced for it in the future. 

What is remarkable about it is that this singular re- 
vival was inaugurated by Protestants, and the eulogies 
pronounced on St. Olaf were such that a Catholic could 
scarcely improve on them. The enthusiasm for this royal 
martyr of the Middle Ages was intense, and recalled to 
some extent the glorious days of the Faith when the 
saintly hero was venerated, not only in Norway itself, 
but far beyond the frontiers of the nation. Thus in 
Sweden there were many churches dedicated to him, and 
on its banner St. Olaf and St. Eric stood side by side. 
Denmark venerated his memory, and a great many of 
ws churches bore his name. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Russia and the distant Balkans revered him, and even in 
Constantinople the Scandinavian Imperial Guard built a 
church in his honor, to commemorate a victory they had 
won. This exploit, indeed, was sung in an old Latin 
hymn which exultingly told how 


“Grecus Cesar constitutus 
In arcto certamine, 

Poscit opem Sancti, tutus 
Non tardo laudamine, 

Barbarorum sic adjutus 
Victor redit agmine.” 


The Eastern Cesar in the fray 
When sore beset, and spent, 
Besought St. Olaf; lo! straightway 
Was help from heaven sent. 
Returning from the bloody field 
Whence fled the barbarous horde, 
The victor hastes all praise to yield 
To Olaf and the Lord. 
Baron G. ARMFELT. 





Vatican Receptions 


RomE, December 31, 1911. 

The holiday week has been marked at the Vatican 
with the usual receptions for the tendering of the sea- 
son’s greetings to the Holy Father. On Saturday, after 
the reception to the College of Cardinals, Bishop Ken- 
nedy, Rector of the North American College, and Mgr. 
O’Riordan, Rector of the Irish College, presented the 
good wishes of their respective communities. On Sun- 
day Mgr. Ridolfi, the Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, was 
among those who called. Tuesday was military day, 
and Prince Rospigliosi, their commandant, presented the 
Noble Guard to His Holiness, while Count Camillo 
Pecci, Colonel Repond and Count Ceccopieri presented 
the staff of their respective commands, the Palatine 
Guard, the Swiss Guard and the Pontifical Gendarmes. 
The reception was in the throne room, and presented a 
brilliant spectacle of handsome uniformed men, a rem- 
nant left in mournful honor of a force that once was 
eompetent to protect from violence the occupant of the 
throne that held the arbiter of nations. The following 








day a sadder reminder still was presented, a committee 
representing the surviving veterans of the disbanded pon- 
tifical army, who were spoken for by their colonel, Count 
Blumenstill. On Friday the diplomatic corps was re- 
ceived, and the dean, Prince Schoenburg-Hartenstein, 
ambassador of Austria, spoke for the corps. 

The Carthusians, who since the confiscation ot La 
Grande Chartreuse have made the headquarters of their 
Curia at Farneta, near Lucca in Tuscany, have just 
elected a new Superior-General in the person of Dom 
Jacques Mayaud, Procurator-General of his Order at 
Rome since 1905; he is known as a man of deep piety, 
broad views and wide experience. 


On Christmas afternoon Genoa lost its distinguished 
Archbishop, Mgr. Edward Pulciano. He had celebrated 
the solemn high Mass for his people at midnight in his 
cathedral basilica of San Lorenzo, and on the afternoon 
of that day was busy with his secretary over his cor- 
respondence, when, stricken with an attack of heart fail- 
ure, he rose unsteadily to his feet, fell into the arms of 
his secretary and expired. He was only in his sixtieth 
year, and yet had accomplished a world of work. For 
five years Bishop of Casale Monferrato, then nine years 
Bishop of Novarca, and for the last ten years he has 
been Archbishop of Genoa. While a strict disciplinarian 
with his clergy, and a fearless, sturdy champion of the 
rights of the Church, he was a man of infinite kindness 
to the poor, sick and suffering, being the first in the city 
to visit the cholera patients last summer in the lazaretto. 
For ten years he has governed his archdiocese of 400,000 
souls with distinguished success, and his loss is deeply 
felt not only as a bishop, but also as a public man of 
great civic power and influence for the public welfare. 

The discovery of a catacomb near Morlupo seems to be 
not altogether new. First of all, the place of discovery 
is within the territorial limits of the adjacent municipal- 
ity of Leprignano and had already been partially ex- 
cavated some years back by a Professor Cozza in search 
of the site of the ancient city of Fidene, which is sup- 
posed to lie hidden somewhere in this neighborhood- 
The gallery which has just been opened would seem not 
to go back further than the third or fourth century. It 
is irregular in outline and at the moment exposes some 
one hundred crypts, the loculi arranged in four rows 
and the space divided off by four arcisolia, on one of 
which appears the inscription, partially effaced, “EEvvan- 
gelia deposita *** IIIJ *** Kal. Julias *** Leontio et 
Sallustio.” From this the age of the placing of the arch 
will be easy of determination. 


The calling of Parliament is still in the lap of the 
gods. It is sure that the members will have their Christ- 
mas holidays protracted till the end of January, and 
then—nothing certain. Meanwhile, Parliamentary Com-. 
mittees have resumed their work, or at least will do so, it 
is said, by the close of January, and the usual royal 
reception of Parliament at the Quirinal, due during these 
days, was replaced by a call of such officials of the two 
Chambers as happened to be in town. Among the poli- 
ticians there is constant talk of the establishment of two 
new executive departments, one for the Colonies and 
one for Communications, the head of each to be a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. Perhaps the wish of the political 
wiseacres is father to their thought, for it is well known 
that the Prime Minister, Giolitti, has no weakness for 
multiplied departments. However, in the absence of 
facts, rumors are entertaining and human nature has an 
itch for making conjectures to enter into conversation 
on what governments shall do. C. M. 
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Why Men Do Not Go to Church 


\ great stir has been created in Episcopalian circles 
on account of an article concerning the Church written 
by the Rev. Dr..Samuel D. McConnell, formerly of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. The article was pub- 
lished in the Churchman, an organ of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Dr. McConnell writes that for 
thirty-seven years he was in the active ministry of the 
Episcopal Church, but owing to a physical breakdown 
seven years ago, he became a “private Christian.” “Since 
then,” he says, “I have been learning the way things ap- 
pear from the pew instead of the pulpit.” 

That men go to church at all is to the Doctor a very 
marvelous thing. His experience of the last half-dozen 
vears has led him to the conviction that as things are in the 
Protestant churches the provision for public worship is 
almost totally unfit to satisfy the elemental human need 
which has all the ages led men to say: “I will go into 
the house of the Lord.” “The sober fact is,” declares 
Dr. McConnell, “that men are giving up church-going in 
large numbers.” He admits it is not so in the Roman 
Church, “The supreme task of our Church at this mo- 
ment,” says Dr. McConnell in closing, “is not to expend 
herself in a great missionary spasm, but to increase the 
flow of milk in her dry breasts for her own children.” 

As was to be expected, Dr. McConnell has been se- 
verely criticised by Episcopalians for what is considered 
an attack on his Church and a going over by him to the 
Catholic Church. On the other hand, his comment is 
warmly approved by the Rev. John Howard Malish the 
successor of Dr. McConnell in Holy Trinity, who says 
that the words of Dr. McConnell are helpful, inasmuch 
as “they point to worship as a motive of church attend- 
ance and lay stress on the need of the church to meet in 
every extra-rubrical way, if necessary, this demand of the 
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soul.” Bishop Osborne, of Springfield, believes that the 
need is to be met by a revision of the Psalter; the Rev. 
William Harman Van Allen deems it an “ill-considered 
suggestion” to go to Rome for a remedy. The one thing, 
necessary, says Arthur R. Gray, Educational Secretary, 
Church Mission House, N. Y., is a “missionary spasm.” 
A. T. Mahan, the great authority on ships at sea, says 
that he goes to church to pray with other fellow beings, 
and that prayer in its broadest significance covers every 
kind of worship; perhaps he means warship. 

No one of all the writers doubts that Catholic men 
in large numbers go to church on Sunday. The fact is 
too patent to admit of denial. Many more would go 
were it not for the thousand and one necessary occupa- 
tions preventing them. But it never seems to occur to 
these well-meaning critics to ask Catholics why they 
attend church with so much regularity. The reasons are 
simple. First, the Catholic is bound to do so, under pain 
of grievous sin. Only a serious reason will excuse him. 
The Catholic recognizes a supreme authority in deter- 
mining matters of faith and morals and in the guidance 
of the public worship of the Almighty. Protestants, 
alas! have nothing but private judgment to guide them, 
and private judgment will not only vary in different per- 
sons, but will vary at different times in the same person. 
Secondly, the Catholic goes to church because he knows 
he is present at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which is 
the highest act of worship that man can perform or in 
which he can take part. God should he honored by some 
act which will distinguish our worship of Him from the 
worship of our fellow beings. We pray to men, Cath- 
olics pray to Saints and Angels, but the act of Sacrifice 
is directed to God alone; it would be blasphemy to give 
it to another. There is truth in the remark that there 
is no complete religion where God is denied the highest 
act of worship, namely, Sacrifice—not sacrifice in a 
metaphorical sense, but sacrifice in the full meaning of 
that word. 


‘*Intellectual Bankruptcy’”’ 


“Slang phrases,” says the Autocrat, “are the alge- 
braic symbols of minds which have grown too weak or 
indolent to discriminate. They are the blank checks of 
intellectual bankruptcy.” Are these well-known stric- 
tures of Dr. Holmes too severe? “I do use slang,” a 
man of education and refinement may admit, “but only 
for the sake of its vividness, novelty or directness. Be- 
sides, I have a poet's love for striking metaphors.” It is 
to be feared, however, that most of those who use habitu- 
ally the cant words of the street leave themselves open 
to the Autocrat’s censure. 

The vocabulary of the average schoolboy is so wretch- 
edly poor that he forces a half-dozen slang phrases to 
bear a hundred significations, some of them quite con- 
tradictory. Such a boy is plainly too lazy, vulgar or ill- 
read to use words that would convey his meaning with 
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clearness and precision, even if he did not have a marked 
preference for slang for its own sake. 

But why should his elders declare themselves intel- 
lectually bankrupt by imitating him? Newspapers that 
write down to their uneducated readers, and popular 
vaudeville entertainers originate or give currency, no 
doubt, to much of the slang that is so common nowadays 
that it has been heard at the table of the hostess, from 
the chair of the professor, and even from the pulpit of 
the preacher. 

Men and women who would resent with indignation 
the least hint that they are wanting in culture or refine- 
ment, nevertheless permit themselves the cant expres- 
sions of the underbred. Time was when ladies and 
gentlemen scrupulously avoided the use of all slang. 
Are standards now changing in this matter? Let us 
hope not. Since modern slang is often as ungrammatical 
as it is vague and banal, those who aim at speaking the 
English language not only correctly, but also with pre- 
cision and discrimination, should rigorously exclude from 
their vocabulary all slang phrases. 


Indecent Dances 


“The Committee on Amusements and Vacation Re- 
sources of Working Girls of New York City” have lately 
issued a circular calling attention “to the widespread dif- 
fusion of certain forms of dancing and its contribution 
to delinquency.” Certain dances, it seems, called “the 
grizzly bear,” “the turkey trot” and the like, which are 
not really dances at all, but “a series of indecent antics 
to the accompaniment of music,” are finding such favor 
with the young ladies of “our best society” that a man 
“who learned to dance in the Montmartre section of 
Paris” is said to be making a fortune teaching these new 
movements to the season’s debutantes. ‘“‘Witnesses,” the 
papers report, “have come away from elaborate enter- 
tainments given in Fifth Avenue hostelries with stories 
of the guests drawing their chairs in an oval around a 
rug where the specialists in the new art would show 
them how it was done.” 

When working girls who seek the dance hall for their 
amusement read with interest that “at last night’s ball 
Mrs. Dives’ beautiful daughter danced ‘the grizzly bear’ 
till breakfast was served at 5:30,” they are eager to learn 
this new and fascinating movement. Consequently “this 
dance has spread,” the circular reports, “so that it is now 
danced at all but the most select dances, although, of 
course, in its more or less modified form. But it does 
not in the progress of modification lose one whit of its 
disreputable identity and demoralizing influence.” It is 
plain that dances such as these mentioned are known to 
be cannot fail in most instances to be grievously sinful. 
If our “best society,’ so called, which is really very 
worthless society, complacently watches its maidens go- 
ing through these immodest movements, and if many 
working girls are but too ready to imitate their high- 





placed sisters, Catholic women at least should not only 
absent themselves from gatherings where these dances 
are introduced, but they should strive to prevent from 
witnessing or taking part in them all whom they can 
influence or control. Thus will the daughters of the 
Church make good their mother’s boast, that she is best 
able, in the moral welter of our times, to keep young 
hearts chaste and maidens pure. 


Fire Heroes 


In the incidents connected with the recent destruction 
by fire of the Equitable Building: New Yorkers were 
given another example of the bravery and self-sacrifice 
of the members of the Fire Department. The tragic 
death of Battalion Chief Walsh recalls the names of 
other heroes of high rank in the department, such as 
Kruger and Breslin and a score of other fearless men 
who in recent years have met a violent death in the dis- 
charge of duty. The men who escape with their lives 
are hardly less heroic, though more fortunate. Catholics 
may well be proud of the many heroic men whose names 
reveal the faith they profess, and will be glad to asso- 
ciate with their heroism the devoted Chaplain Father Mc- 
Gean, whose conduct in fearlessly ministering to men im- 
prisoned in the burning building, at the imminent risk of 
his life, was one of the most thrilling incidents of the day. 
His services to the fire laddies of New York are paral- 
leled by those of his confrére, Father McGronen of 
Brooklyn and by Father Sullivan and Father McGuirl of 
the Police Department. The unthinking may declaim 
against the value of religion as an asset during life, but 
pretty nearly all are agreed that at the supreme moment 
religion will supply the highest motive to the man in 
danger, and the sweetest comfort when every hope fails. 
In all the great crises that arise, in war, in pestilence, in 
disastrous conflagrations, in mob uprisings, when heroism 
is expected, if not demanded, of a citizen or a soldier, 
the most helpful ally is the army chaplain, with his cruci- 
fix, or the police or the fire chaplain by the side of his 
fellow Catholic citizen in the post of danger. 


Socialistic Politics 


One of the country’s besetting ills, which Socialism 
promises to make us forget in the day of its triumph, 
is that of partisanship in politics. Probably they who 
make the promise believe that with the advent of So- 
cialistic rule the cooperative spirit and State control will 
so completely eradicate individualism that a man’s 
thoughts even will cease to be his own. Unhappily, if 
press dispatches of January 8 may be relied upon, the 
banishment of fanatical partisanship is to form no part 
of the Socialistic program as long as the days of conflict 
endure. 

Recent sweeping successes, it will be recalled, put the 
Socialists in control of the city government of Lima, 
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in Ohio. Corbin Shook, the party’s representative elected 
te. the office of Mayor, refused to submit his appoint- 
ments to various municipal positions to the members of 
his party for approval, and appointed non-Socialists to 
the principal offices, whereupon he was summarily sus- 
pended from the Socialistic body. On January 7, after 
a tempestuous meeting, the suspension was made perma- 
nent, and the party reaffirmed its mandate to Socialists 
who have offers of appointment from the Socialist 
Mayor, ordering them to resign on penalty of similar 
suspension from the party organization. 

We are not informed of the reasons which induced 
the Mayor to seek his aids in the municipal government 
outside of his party. Perhaps he did not care to repeat 
the experience Mayor Seidel of Milwaukee has had with 
incompetents thrust into offices for which they had no 
qualification. At all events, one is delighted to know that 
he has shown a manly purpose to do his own thinking 
in the responsible position to which he has been called. 
‘Mayor Shook, we are told, is defiant and refuses to de- 
fend Immself against the charges of having violated in 
his independent action the constitution and principles of 
the Socialistic body. We have yet to discover a like 
outrageous tyranny of partisanship in the wildest days 

- of the old political parties. 


te 
Personal Service 


Speaking of personal service, Father Cuthbert in his 
book on “Catholic Ideals in Social Life” says: “To many 
' people the idea of personal service at once conveys the 
notion of ostentatious parade; yet it need not be so. In- 
deed, the more hidden and unostentatious is our service, 
“the better is it very often. Nor is it needful in many 
places to form committees or establish organized agen- 
‘ates. Already there are agencies at work striving to cope 
with the great want. But these agencies are under- 
\manned, and are dragging out oftentimes but a pre- 
various existence for want of cooperators.”’ 

The opportunities for undertaking and accomplishing 
original work in the social service are certainly not want- 
ing; but, meanwhile, there are countless organized Cath- 
‘dlic enterprises which are languishing for want of the 
support they most richly deserve. Let the reader choose 
among these and give to the service of his choice his 
‘whole heart's devotion. It is no time to stand idle. The 
‘Lord of the vineyard is seeking through the world for 
‘laborers to enter His service. Though His call should 
gome to us only at the eleventh hour, we must not fail 
to heed it. His service will amply repay us. Already we 
lave the Laymen’s League for Retreats and Social 
Studies, the work of the Central Verein, of the Mili- 
‘tia of Christ, of the Saint Vincent de Paul societies, and 

the, countless national or local endeavors for the relief 
of suffering and poverty, and for spreading among men 
the Kingdom of Christ, towards which all our efforts 
must constantly tend. 








There is, furthermore, the organized work of educa- 
tion, which calls for support in so many Catholic schools 
and colleges, where the true principles are instilled that 
alone can save society. And, finally, simplest and most 
important, there is offered to every one the apostolate of 
bringing into each home the Catholic papers or periodicals 
which can do the greatest good. “In vain,” the Holy 
Father tells us in words which have perhaps become 
monotonously familiar, yet which, nevertheless, call for 
constant repetition until they shall at last be heeded, “in 
vain do we build churches, give missions and found 
schools, if we are not at the same time providing our- 
selves with that one weapon of defence, the Catholic 
Press.” Here, therefore, is pointed out for us the one 
personal service to which we all, no one excepted, are 
called, and without which all other service will be en- 
tirely inadequate. The support and defence of every 
Catholic interest depends upon the Catholic Press. 


Decrease of Immigration 


Immigration officials here in New York, basing their 
opinion on the notable falling off in the number of ar- 
rivals during the earlier months of last year, estimate 
that the total immigration for the year will show a de- 
crease of 30 per cent., the lowest aggregate since 1908. The 
report is the occasion of considerable discussion among 
experts in the study of immigration figures. Of late it 
has been commonly thought that the ebb and flow of the 
tide of immigration has reflected, and in some cases 
forecasted, the fluctuations in the country’s prosperity. 
Times of stringency in the money and labor markets led 
to a marked exodus, whilst a returning wave of pros- 
perity was usually simultaneous with an increase in the 
flood of immigrants to our shores. Since all signs point 
just now to an enduring period of industrial prosperity, 
that theory can scarcely explain last year’s change in 
immigration statistics. As the falling off is concomitant 
with a record volume of third-class traffic to Europe, 
the situation presents a puzzle to the officials which they 
frankly acknowledge they cannot explain. 

Commissioner Williams suggests that we may have at 
length reached the ebb in our immigration which ob- 
servers of the international labor market have been 
prophesying. His suggestion is favored by the reported 
heavy increase of immigration to Canada and to South 
America. May it be that immigration, ever attracted to 
virgin soil, is beginning to abandon the American outlet; 
to turn to new lands, notably to South America, where 
racial affinity exerts an added force of attraction? 


A Jersey Reform 


A commendable reform is that projected in New Jer- 
sey, where, at the instance of the Holy Name Society, 
a Catholic organization in that State of unusual strength, 
a bill is to be introduced at the approaching session of the 
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Legislature divesting the Justices of the Peace of the 
State of their right to perform wedding ceremonies. 
Scandals which have attended these functions per- 
formed by the Justices, who seem almost to have made 
marriage an industrial trade, were called to the attention 
of the Society by Mgr. John N. Sheppard, the Vicar 
General of the Newark diocese, and a committee was 
appointed to aid the Vicar General in his purpose to push 
this bill to its final passage. Strange stories told of the 
traffic that has grown up about the City Halls in Jersey 
City and Newark explain the need of the proposed legis- 
lation. “In the municipal buildings of both of these 
cities,’ say the newspapers commenting on the bill, 
“there are clerks employed in the department offices who 
are also Justices of the Peace. These marrying clerks 
have had the License Bureau ‘shadowed’ for the lovelorn, 
and they have rivaled each other in efforts to induce the 
couples to be married by one rather than the other of 
‘these near Justices. [or every wedding an agent di- 
verted to a City Hall Justice the fee was evenly divided.” 
Protestant ministers’ associations in different parts of 
tthe State have joined in the movement. The members 
-of these associations affirm that the very large majority 
-of cases of marital infelicity that find their way into the 
Police and Sessions Courts are traceable to ill-advised 
nmarriages solemnized by these trafficking Justices. 


—— «e+ —— 


According to a French writer old Egypt is in the 
-agonies of death and England is committing the murder. 
“The final dissolution will come, however, only ten years 
from now, as soon as the instrument of execution, the 
_Assouan dam, attains its seven extra metres of height. 
The deserts in which are situated the old cities of the 
«dead, in which millions of mummies refuse to turn to 
dust, are already being irrigated and the valley of the 
Nile is soon to double its arable area. It is now too late 
‘to protest. In the near future there will be no more 
“mummies, no more portraits in wax, no more funeral 
masks, no Tanagrian figurines, none of the rich 
‘pharaonic robes in which ancient Egypt once arrayed 
itself. Nothing will be left but the pyramids. The 
‘heartless Britons are banishing poesy from the land, and 
the heart of M. de Freycinet, who is now putting on 
paper his political reminiscences, will be bowed down in 
grief and anguish. : 





—— - #@0e 


“After all, it is satisfactory to know that the slogan 
-of 1898—‘Remember the Maine’—was justified.” This 
“is the comment of the New York World apropos of the 
recent finding of the Vreeland board of inquiry on the 
origin of the explosion which sent the ill-fated man-o’- 
war to the bottom of Havana harbor. The judgment 
of the New York Tribune is more just when it says 
“that “there is absolutely no occasion or excuse for the 
wild pretense which some are now intemperately making 
that this judgment convicts Spain of destroying the 





ship.” As the Tribune duly observes, the question of 
responsibility remains unanswered. There are several 
other possible answers no less plausible than that which 
would fix the guilt upon Spain. 


The new Catholic Directory for Argentina, which has 
just been received, gives the number of Catholic publica- 
tions in that flourishing republic as one hundred and one. 
Besides the Directory, which is issued yearly, there are 
eight dailies, six semi-weeklies, seventy-three weeklies, 
and twenty-three monthlies. Three of the publications are 
in Italian, two are in English, and one is in German. 
Ecclesiastically, Argentina is divided into one archdio- 
cese and ten dioceses, one of which, that of Santiago del 
Estero, was established in 1570. 


* NE, 


LITERATURE ~ 


The American Dramatist. By Monrrose J. Moses. Bos 
ton: Little, Brown and Co. 

Within the three hundred and fourteen pages of this vol- 
ume, which is dedicated to three typical American drama- 
tists—Bronson Howard, James A. Herne and Clyde Fitch- 
the author compresses evidence of much thought and much 
experience with stage affairs. His work is characterized by 
a judgment which, though broad, is uniformly sound and 
discriminating, Well arranged and presented in an easy 
and attractive style, the book is sure to win the sympathy 
of students of the American drama. 

Besides presenting a compendious historical survey of the 
American stage from 1795 to the present day, the author 
has proposed in orderly form certain pregnant truths and 
conclusions that have been more or less vaguely realized by 
dramatic critics in general, and periodically expressed by 
the more courageous among them. In common with the 
more reflective of his predecessors, Mr. Moses feels that 
though we have had, during the period of our literary ex- 
istence, an abundance of plays by American authors, we 
have not as yet a distinctive American drama. Though 
American in substance, our plays have been decidedly un- 
American in spirit. We have been deluged with adaptations 
of salacious French and German farces; we have had a tor- 
rent of “problem plays,” some of them Ibsen’s, others weakly 
Ibsenistic; we have had transplanted echoes of Pinero, Shaw, 
Sudermann, Hauptmann, Tolstoy, and even had to submit 
to one or more of the horrors of Maxim Gorky. 

Nations of strong will and marked racial characteristics 
should possess a highly developed and virile drama, while 
those of vacillating temperament should be found wanting 
in this highest product of the literary art. The noonday of 
Greek drama was contemporary with Marathon, Salamis and 
Platea,—when the national will had stiffened itself for a 
magnificent effort; classical Spanish drama is contemporary 
with the discovery of the new world and the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru; English drama reached the zenith of its 
glory with Shakespeare during that unprecedented period of 
national renaissance known as the Elizabethan Age. “Yet 
there’can be found no definite tendency,” he says, “in Amer- 
ican drama of the present, for the simple reason that there 
is no well-defined philosophy of American life.” For our 
dramatists have devoted themselves merely to individualizing 
particular phases of national activity. Hence, we have had 
scores of tragic melodramas dealing with the sweatshop, the 
conflict between capital and labor, divorce, the social evil 
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and political corruption. Such topics undoubtedly furnish 
abundant material for strong dramatic treatment, as the 
human will is variously involved, Yet lasting results from 
this source are rare and add but little to the scant body of 
American drama. “What we read in our morning news- 
paper we are most apt to find again in our evening play.” 

How could it be otherwise, when many of our play-writers 
began life as journalists or novelists, and later wrongly 
whipped themselves into dramatists without the slightest 
artistic training for a most complex art? 

Another school of dramatists in America protest, with 
Victor Hugo, that: 

“There are in poetry no good and no bad subjects; 
there are only good and bad poets. Everything is a 
subject: everything is dependent on art; everything 
has the franchise in poetry. Ask nothing, then, about 
the motive for taking the subject,—grave or gay, horrible 
or graceful, brilliant or sombre, strange or simple— 

Examine ow the work is done, 
not on what or why. Space and time are the do- 
main of the poet. Let him go where he will and do 
this is the Law.” 


rather than any other. 


what he pleases: 
With such mottoes emblazoned on their escutcheon, these 
literary libertines have turned the American stage as well 
as the novel into veritable clearing-houses of pornographic 
literature and subtle vulgarity. “We have told but the 
truth,” is the stock answer of these vendors of morbid real- 


ism, “and hence offend not art, which is the imitation of 
nature.” This is, of course, a delusion. The sewers, ugly 
but necessary, that are built beneath the Waldorf-Astoria 


are not less true to nature than is the palace of luxury above 
them. Yet who shall say that their essential truth is suffi- 
cient reason to justify their depiction on the stage! “The 
time has come,” says this author, “when we are beginning to 
see that the social dramatist’s vision has been too persistent 
in its view of evil.” 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Mr. Moses is a 
pessimist on the subject of the America drama and its fu- 
ture. He is merely insisting that the box-office reasonings 
of the ultra-realist find but scant favor with him. Though 
a keen observer of its present ailments he is far from losing 
faith in the art of his predilection. Hence, besides his plea 
greater technique and more solid artistic knowledge on 
part of our dramatists, he touches a very vital topic in 
the chapter called “Disintegration and Regeneration.” It is 
the Theatrical Syndicate. “The lure of large profits,” he 
concludes, “has been responsible to a marked degree for. the 
general weakness of our native drama.” From the ledger 
side and the art side he discusses this very practical prob- 
lem, and in his final chapter makes a last appeal for 
journalism and more dramatic spirit, less of theatrical effect 


E. A. W. 


tor 
the 


less 


and more solid drama. 


The Ballad of the White Horse. By Gitperr K. CHESTER- 
TON. New York: John Lane Company. 

Mr. Chesterton's diverse adventures in prose have been so 
uniformly successful that one is inclined to deem him capable 
of achieving whatever he might attempt. However, the 
mental associations attached to his name are hardly sug- 
gestive of poetry, nor will this new venture change appreci- 
ably his literary rating. “The Ballad of the White Horse” is 
original, interesting, stimulative of wholesome thought, and 
eloquent of high ideals, but the poet’s eye, rolling in fine 
frenzy or otherwise, seldom gleams through its lines. It is a 
metrical story of the traditional King Alfred, and of the 
Saxon, Cymric, Keltic and Danish elements in the composi- 
tion of the British people, regarded from the view-point of 





the resultant forces as manifested in modern conditons, The 
rhyming is easy and natural, and there is a good swing to the 
metre in the heat of battle and when the author is versifying 
paradox and applying to Alfred’s days his theories and gener- 
alizations of modern life; but in other places the lines seem 
frequently to limp, the result of an ineffectual attempt, often 
affected by minor poets nowadays, to attain harmonies that 
transcend metrical laws. Francis Thompson was a master 
of the art, and it may be advisable to follow where angels 
tread; but it is not wise for common feet to mimic their move- 
ments. 

The spirit of the ballad may be gathered from the author's 
dedication to his wife: 

“Lady, by one light only 
We look from Alired’s eyes; 
We know he saw athwart the wreck 
The sign that hangs about your neck 
Where One more than Melchizedek 
Is dead and never dies.” 

Alfred is the champion of Christianity against heathendom. 
His princes and earls having wrought marvelous feats and 
failed, he leads his low-born churls to final victory, which he 
attains through the miraculous help of the Mother of God; 
and in gratitude he dedicates his kingdom to Our Lady. The 
moral is clear, that a religious democracy is the bulwark that 
wards off national perils. But Alfred sees in vision that weeds 
shall grow in “the garden of the Mother of God” and “the 
heathen shall return” in the shape of immoral writers and 
pseudo-scientists : 

“They shall not come with warships, 
They shall not waste with brands, 
But books be all their eating 
And ink be on their hands.” 
And men shall know them by their “great talk of trend and 
tide” while denying God and belittling man; by their “tales of 
curse in bone and skin,” and their “detail of the sinning and 
denial of the sin.” Alfred sees not the issue, and rides doubt- 
fully to battle; but again he wins. Wherefrom we gather 
that the new heathen will also be vanquished by Christian 
democracy. Whatever be our judgment of its poetic inspira- 
tion, Mr. Chesterton’s Ballad makes pregnant and profitable 
reading. M. K. 


Being. A Study in Metaphysics, By Rev. ALoysius RorHer, 
S.J. St. Louis: B, Herder. 

Since the decline of scholasticism, scholars the world over 
have been busy with vain endeavors to elaborate a coherent 
system of philosophy. Men of all but thanscendent ability 
have given their best efforts to the work of moulding their 
thoughts into a shape which they hoped would be at once 
lasting and profitable. But invariably the result has been a 
sad failure. System after system has been formulated only 
to topple under criticism, much in the same way that play- 
houses of colored blocks fall before the blows of a vigorous 
child. And in every instance the weakness of the system has been 
in the foundation rather than in the superstructure. Thus Hegel, 
for instance, built up his impossible system on a false notion 
of “Being,” and Spinoza erected his on a false idea of sub- 
stance. For this reason the efforts of those who are present- 
ing to students the pivotal doctrines of scholasticism in sim- 
ple, easy language, are deserving of all praise and encourage- 
ment. 

Father Rother, the author of the book under review, is 
among such. His present volume deals in a most simple 
fashion with the vexed problem of “Being.” Every aspect of 
this most metaphysical of metaphysical problems, from the 
bare notion to the analogy of “Being,” is treated in a manner 
that leaves little or nothing to be desired by a student who 
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is taking his initial steps in scholasticism. For despite the 
inherent difficulty of the matter, the thought is always clear 
and the language is almost invariably apt. Now and then 
some of the expressions might be happier; but then, perhaps 
the exigencies of the topic under discussion render a better 
choice of words and phrases extremely difficult. At any rate 
the blemish, if so we may call it, is slight; for in all cases 
the expressions chosen suit well enough the particular phase 
of thought which the author is striving to express. We re- 
gret that in the discussion of the analogy of “Being” Father 
Rother did not see fit to dissociate Scotus from many of his 
interpreters. This, we judge, can be done; for to our mind 
the great doctor taught a doctrine quite similar to that now 
in vogue among the majority of scholastics. (Vid. Lib. VII, 
Metph. Summez Secundez, c. III.) 

As a final word, we recommend the book to the many who 
are obsessed by one or other of the wretched forms of pan- 
theism, which are so prevalent to-day. A careful study of it 
will deliver them from the incubus of Hegel’s “An sich” and 
“Fir sich,” or Fichte’s “Ego,” or Schelling’s “Absolute,” 
which even to Hegel was as “the night in which all cows look 
black.” “Indocti discant et ament meminisse periti.” 


a a Bs 





Poems. By Rev. Hucu F. Bunt. Concord, N. H.: The Rum- 
ford Press. 

With keen pleasure we have often read in Catholic maga- 
zines many of the verses from Father Blunt’s muse that are 
now gathered into this volume. Though the author says 
~“T have never seen Ireland,” the music and pathos of his 
poems gives abundant proof indeed that in his 

“Heart is something calling, 

Ever calling to the Gael.” 
“An Irish Blessing,” “The Last Communion Day” and the 
“Lament for an Irish Mother,” for example, have in them the 
true Celtic note, while the devotional verses in the book are often 
as beautiful in thought as in expression. Father Blunt can turn 
a quatrain delicately too, as “Illumination” indicates, and 
“To Some Higher Critics” is a good instance of his success 
with the sonnet. 

“The Singers of Things,” he shows, 

“Died ere their poet’s soul had birth, 
For they never sang of God.” 
And “The Nun” answers those who ask her why she walks 
“the graves among”: 
“Rarest beauty mine may be; 
Though my wimple cover, 
God that made me fair will see: 
Need I dearer lover?” 
while the eyes of many a mother will grow wet as she reads 
of “The Little Saint Paul,” ending with the lines: 

“And I love to think when the tide rolled in, 

To the shore where the feet of the Christ have trod, 

The big Saint Paul hugged the little Saint Paul 

And lifted him up to the lips of God.” 

Father Blunt should see that this does not remain his only 

W. D. 


volume of poetry. 





Aspects of Islam. By Duncan Buack Macponatp, M.A,, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

If one might look on this book as an apology for Islam, he 
might complain a little that the unpleasant things are put into 
a kind of protecting shade, but he could not call it uninteresting. 
It is brightly written by one who has no ordinary knowledge of his 
subject, and has grasped in a way rarely found among Protestant 
<lergymen, some of the fundamental points of Aristotelian metia- 
physics which have been carried over to the Moslem religion. 
That the grasp is not perfect, is shown by the following remark 





on the rejection of an infinite series of contingent causes as a 
sufficient reason for existing contingent beings: “I cannot see 
why an endless series backward of contingents may not very 
fairly represent an absolute.” Neither Aristotle nor his disciples 
had any use for the modern approximation “fairly represents,” 
nor the looseness of thought which could conceive a “fair repre- 
sentation of the absolute.” Is there an absolute cause, or is 
there not was the question that concerned them. 

When it comes to theology Dr. Macdonald shows the weak- 
ness characteristic of Protestant Doctors of Divinity. In one 
place we find the following: -“So far as I know it is still possible 
for the Christian controversialist to maintain that it is not yet 
proven that the essence of Allah must be an internal unity. 
Also the question might be raised whether we are not compelled 
to go on and ascribe to Allah internal unity in acts also. That 
would be that Allah possesses only one act, and comes perilously 
close to the philosophical position that Allah knows universals 
only.” He means well. He apparently wishes to save the doc- 
trine of Holy Trinity. But what an extraordinary attempt to 
do what is well meant! 

But this book is not a defence of Islam. It is a series of 
lectures to young men some of whom were thinking of becoming 
missionaries to the Moslems. It seems to us that the effect upon 
such hearers would be discouraging. The author has evidently 
such a high opinion of the followers of the Prophet that those 
who heard him lecture might well be tempted to lay aside any 
idea of converting them. Indeed, after hearing the fourth 
lecture on Moslem Theology and Metaphysics, they might ask 
very reasonably whether it would be worth while to try to sub- 
stitute the Christianity of the modern Protestant pulpit, for the 
religion of Islam. 

If Dr. Macdonald believes this religion to be false, he has 
very curious notions about the morality of participating in it. 
Not only has he no scruples in the matter, but he even has a 
way of calling his joining in Moslem worship a privilege; and 
he justifies his praying at the tomb of a “Moslem saint,” by his 
“feeling of the nearness of the spiritual kindred of all that call 
upon the Lord,” and his recognition in the “Moslem saint” of 
“holiness and the life hid in God.” Christians, according to St. 
Paul, aim at a life hidden with Christ in God.” 

In the Roman Martyrology is commemorated, February 21, 
St. Peter Mavimenus, “killed by some Arabs, who visited him 
in his sickness, because he said to them: ‘whoever does not 
embrace the Christian and Catholic faith, is damned like your 
false prophet Mahomet.’” Dr. Macdonald in his dealings with 
Moslems was “exceedingly careful not to speak of Muhammad 
as the ‘false prophet.” He would think, probably, that St. 
Peter was grossly impolite to the Arabs who visited him 
so kindly. Catholics hold him to have imitated the charity 
of the greater St. Peter who said on a famous occasion: “Silver 
and gold have I none; but what I have, I give thee,” and to 
have received for that charity the martyr’s crown and palm. 

But to speak like St. Peter Mavimenus, one must have a definite 
supernatural doctrine, the true Gospel of Christ. And this is 
the immense difference between the Catholic missionary and the 
Protestant, the fundamental reason of their opposite methods. 

H. W. 





Katechetik. Von Micuaet Gatrerer, S.J. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Franz Krus, S.J. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 
Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch (L. Pustet). Price, $1.25 

The Holy Father once said that there are many who can 
preach a sermon, but few who can give a good catechetical 
instruction. It is the latter which requires, as he well says, 
the greater care and preparation. A foremost authority 
upon this subject speaks of catechizing as “by far the most 
important part of all the pastoral duties.” The present book, 
whose object it is to prepare the ideal catechist, is there- 
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fore a veritable treasure for the priest and teacher The 
lectures upon Catechetics delivered at Innsbruck by Father 
Gatterer form the foundation of the volume. It became im- 
possible for him, however, to give them the necessary 
completeness demanded for publication, and this task fell 
to the share of Father Krus, S.J 

By Catechetics the author understands far more than we 
ordinarily signify by this term. In the early Church, he 
tells us, the meaning of the word catechizare was not re- 
stricted to its etymological sense alone; but included, be- 
sides mere instruction, every activity which centered in re- 
ligious education. Much less, he adds, is the art of catechiz- 


is evident that under 
unrest it would be utterly 
the fourteenth year has 
been reached—an age are not yet prepared to 
meet the dangers which will confront them. The task of the 
is only then completed when the full development 
attained. The main problem 
the instruction of those who 


ing confined to the children at school. It 


the conditions of social 


fatal 


present 


to discontinue this work when 


at which children 


catechist 
of the religious life has been 
of our day is how to continue 
have already left and engaged in work. Cate- 
chetics, as the term is applied by the author, is a scientific 
exposition, first, how children are to be instructed 
in Christian Doctrine, and secondly, how their hearts are to 
be trained to a truly Christian life by duly authorized teach- 
ers. The latest decrees of the Church are taken into ac- 
count and the treatise on preparation for First Communion 
Holy Father. It is 
hands of every one 


school are 


showing: 


is written according to the mind of the 


a book we should wish to see in the 


engaged in that greatest of all arts, the religious instruction 
and training of youth. 5, a3. 
With the January issue of the /rish Monthly, that sterling 


little magazine begins its fortieth year. The same editor that 
launched the tiny journal and so long since pushed out into the 
great sea is still at the helm. Forty years ago it was a venture- 
some task to lay the keel of a “sixpenny magazine of miscella- 
neous literature, with an Irish accent and a Catholic tone and 
” and sail out among the mighty fleet of secular and anti- 
Catholic periodicals which covered the deep. The /rish Monthly 
was like a tiny speck on the great ocean. Fortunately the de- 
signer and the builder was also the captain who had tested every 
timber in his craft and knew every joint in the timber. It was 
he who assorted the cargo and trimmed the sails. Its destination, 
too, he had determined beforehand, and he had become familiar 
with the perils that lay in his pathway. The ocean’s map was 
ever open before him, and with an eye on the compass he steered 
fearlessly ahead. He picked up the crew as he sailed along. 
Few were old salts, nearly all had to be broken in, but 
the captain had taken the wise precaution stowing away 
a good supply of patience, of kindness, of forbearance, combined 
with scholarship and skill in handling men. He was not inex- 
perienced himself, for he tells us that he had “served his time” 
in the English Messenger of the Sacred Heart. With this equip- 
ment, with charity towards all and malice to none, no wonder the 
lrish Monthly has not only stood the strain of these forty years, 
but to-day still sails the ocean blue seaworthy than ever. 
With Father Russell, the friend whom so many love that have 
never seen him except in his soul’s reflection in the pages of the 
Monthly or in the many books of devotion which from time to 
time he has cast upon the running waters, with the priest whose 
ministry of the word has edified and instructed unto justice, we 
join in “praising God for all the innocent and meritorious hours 
that the /rish Monthly has secured for its writers and readers,” 
for the many good objects it has aided all these years, and “for 
all the good thoughts and feelings that it has excited and fos- 


spirit, 


of 


more 





consdintion in the thought that when the editor of the J/rish 
Monthly shall have reached the haven the many cargoes with 
which his vessel has been freighted in the twelve times forty 
voyages it has crossed the Atlantic to our American shores will 
be only a portion of the good works which we are confident a 
generous Lord will recompense. BE. S. 


Father Dwight’s “Our Daily Bread” is made the subject of a 
thoughtful and appreciative criticism in the Springfield Repub- 
A work so fervently Catholic is seldom examined with 
The reviewer 


lican, 
such nice discrimination in the secular daily press. 
Says: 

“A small book which will interest Protestants as well as Ro- 
man Catholics is ‘Our Daily Bread,’ by Rev. Walter Dwight, of 
the Society of Jesus, a son of the late Frederick Dwight, of this 
city and Agawam, and a brother of John P. Dwight, of this city. 
Its sub-title, ‘Talks on Frequent Communion,’ is indicative of its 
manner as well as its matter, for the essays or talks which fill 
its pages are written in an essentially familiar yet reverent style 
for the purpose of bringing home to the reader amid the thoughts, 
cares and pursuits of everyday life, the need of frequent par- 
taking of the divine spirit. These essays, while deeply instinct 
with the symbolical and ritualistic spirit of the Roman Church 
in its various observances, are at the same time simple and 
clearly explanatory. Thus the first chapter, from which the 
book takes its name, is devoted to the fourth petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the petition for ‘Our Daily Bread,’ and with cita- 
tions from various of the famous Roman Catholic authors and 
saints, the reader is reminded of that which Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic alike are too prone to forget, namely that the daily 
bread for which the prayer goes up is not that for mere bodily 
nutrition, but rather for spiritual sustenance. With this begin- 
ning the theme of the human need of frequent Communion is 
developed in simple, graceful style in connection with and in ap- 
plication to various of the more ordinary needs of life which, 
although more ordinary and less essential, receive more attention. 
In the succeeding chapters is emphasized the importance of the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist in protecting mankind from 
sin. To the charm of author’s style there is added the attrac- 
tiveness of numerous reproductions from beautiful réligious 
paintings, the frontispiece being appropriately ‘The Last Supper,” 
by Leonardo da Vinci.” 


The Rev. Fr. J. Santiago, one of the Fathers of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in the Madura Mission, is the author of “Man- 
resa,” an exposition in Tamil of the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. Father Santiago is well known in all Southern 
India for the eloquence and deep unction of his sermons. 
In a review of “Manresa” the editor of the Catholic Herald 
of India informs us that “this is not the first of the Rev. 
Father’s publications. His *Pancratius, or the Story of the 
First Ages of Christianity,’ is a standard Catholic Tamil 
work which deservedly enjoys among Tamil-speaking Cath- 
olics a fame and popularity in Southern India similar to that 
enjoyed by its prototype, Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘Fabiola’ 
among the English-speaking Catholics of the world. 

The book under review lays the whole Tamil-speaking Cath- 
olic population of Southern India under obligation to the 
venerable author.” 
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EDUCATION 


Reference was made some weeks ago in this column to an 
interesting question of interpretation of a section of the new 
school code of Pennsylvania. Section 410 of the code provides 
for high schools, manual training schools, vocational schools, do- 
mestic science schools, agricultural schools, evening schools, 
kindergartens, libraries, museums, reading rooms, gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, schools for blind, deaf and mentally deficient, truant 
schools, parental schools, schools for adults, and public lectures 
The proviso in its wording runs as follows: 

“Provided that no pupil shall be refused admission to the courses 
in these additional schools or departments, by reason of the fact 
that his elementary or academic education is being, or has been 
received in a school other than a public school.” 

The case to which we referred was one which, had arisen in 
Altoona. Under this proviso forty-nine pupils of St. John’s 
parochial schools in that city claimed the right tc take the manual 
training course in the city’s public schools while attending St. 
John’s parish schools and receiving the rest of their education 


there. 
* * ok 


Altoona, as is known, is a great railroad centre, and the Penn- 
sylvania Company’s shops and offices afford employment to prob- 
ably the great majority of its people. Some years ago that cor- 
poration made a rule that boys seeking work in its shops must 
have completed a course in manual training. The Catholics of 
Altoona had taxed themselves generously to build and support 
an excellent system of parish schools, and their pastors recog- 
nized the futility of attempting the impossible to try to equip and 
support a manual training school, Since about one-fourth of the 
male students in the entire city are enrolled in the parochial 
schools, one can readily understand what this meant to the parents 
of those children and to the children themselves. Being tax- 
payers the thought came to their leaders that they were within 
strict legality in asking that boys attending the parish schools 
and in all respects fully up to the requirements laid down for 
admission to the manual training courses should be received in 
the manual training departments of the Wright School, an in- 
stitution equipped and sustained by the city. 

* * ® 


The Board of Education demurred, claiming for various rea- 
sons that school privileges in the Wright School were to be en- 
joyed by those only who received the balance of their educational 
training in the public schools. Rev. Morgan F. Sheedy, rector 
of St. John’s Pro-cathedral, from the first took the decided stand 
that the Catholic contention was based on the constitutional 
rights of his people, and the School Board’s refusal led him to 
have the question brought before the County Court. On New 
Year’s eve Judge James W. Shull, of Perry County, especially 
presiding in Blair County, rendered his decision, one entirely 
favorable to the Catholic view. His opinion upholds the consti- 
tutionality of the new school code, and accepting the proviso 
quoted above in its manifest literal signification, it permits all 
classes of pupils to enter the public schools for the special train- 
ing provided in Section 410. 

K * * 

Judge Shull decided that not only do the pupils of St. John’s 
parish schools have the right to attend any one or all of the 
courses offered in the city’s public schools as they may desire, 
but that every private school scholar has that right. And he 
holds, in addition, that it is the right of every resident of the 
district, irrespective of his or her age, to demand the same privi- 
lege. There were rumors, following the decision, that an appeal 
would be taken to the Supreme Court of the State, but it seems 
the School Board will abide by the decision and submit at once 
to the ruling made. 





“Without question the year 1911 was productive of more edu 
cational legislation of value than any previous year in the history 
of the Nation,” is a claim made by James C. Boykin, editor of 
the United States Bureau of Education, in a forthcoming Gov- 
ernment monograph. The forty-three State Legislatures in ses- 
sion last year, he affirmed, were, practically without exception, 
friendly to the cause of public education. As features of the 
larger developments of the year Mr, Boykin notes the beginning 
of a movement to lengthen the school term by reducing the num- 
ber of holidays and the tendency to favorable legislation for a 
general increase of teachers’ salaries, with prospects growing 
steadily brighter for a provision retiring teachers on living an 
nuities when their usefulness will have ended. 

* * a 

Some of this school legislation chronicled in 1911 is indicativ: 
of a wide departure from the simplicity characteristic of the 
purpose inspiring Horace Mann and his co-laborers when, in 
1837, the movement to which the country’s school system is due 
was started. The idea then prevalent was to multiply schools so 
as to put the acquisition of an elementary education within the 
reach of practically every child in the land. This modest project 
is lost sight of by educationists to-day who are planning to us« 
the people’s millions at their disposal along lines of progress that 
suggest an educational revolution, and a conception of the social 
use and meaning of a public school which conservative men and 
women, alive to the insidious scheming of socialistic plotters 
among us, may well carefully watch. That the State, with us, 
is not a religious institution, and that the teaching of morality 
and religion is not a governmental function are principles much 
in honor among the advocates of the non-religious system of in- 
struction followed in our public schools, One might with greater 
justice argue that the State, with us, is not a socialistic pater- 
nalism, and that the creation of such social and civic facilities 
as certain reforming school men seem bent upon is not a govern- 


mental function. 
a ok * 


Recent press despatches, to illustrate what is meant, tell us 
that the Chicago Board of Education has just let the contract for 
two huge high schools. Each of these will occupy an entire city 
block, and will contain an assembly hall suitable for general pub- 
lic purposes, and having seats for two thousand persons. Be- 
sides the ordinary class-rooms there will be physical, chemical 
and electrical Jaboratories, machine shops, swimming pools, gym- 
nasiums and restaurants. There will be museums of biology and 
commercial geography, greenhouses for the study of plant life, 
libraries, periodical reading rooms, music halls, studios for sculp- 
ture, painting and the artistic handicrafts, bookbinding shops, 
photographic galleries with developing rooms, bank and business 
offices for practical work, and halls for social assembly and 


dancing. 
* 1 * 


All of this implies a notable departure from the old-time no- 
tion that the State fulfilled its duty in the educational phase of 
its activities by establishing the common school, “an institution,” 
to quote the sentiment of its original author, “which can receive 
and train up children in the elements of all good knowledge and 
virtue before they are subjected to the alienating competitions 
of life.’ Whether the departure may be approved from an eth- 
ical standpoint is quite beyond the scope of the present question. 
Is it wise to tolerate it to the serious detriment of the original 
object in the mind of those who three-quarters of a century ago 
labored insistently to have the State take over the common 


schools? 
* * * 


That that original purpose is being lost sight of in the extraor- 
dinary development of educational plans fostered and favored by 
school boards to-day seems clear, Criticisms voiced in the 
monthly meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce, on 
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January 4, are but a recent expression of fairly general fault 
finding. In that meeting a conference was held on commercial 
education, and the practically unanimous sentiment of those in 
attendance was that “something is radically wrong with the 
schools.” Business men representing most diverse interests 
complained that boys turned out from the grammar schools are 
not prepared for the work they must do. The criticisms are 
reminiscent of Mayor Gaynor’s recent broadside: “They cannot 
read,” it was said; “they cannot spell, they do not seem to be able 
to comprehend instructions. They cannot remember. Above all, 
they are unable to solve simple every-day problems in arith- 
metic.” A committee was appointed the members of which de- 
clared their accord with educators who are advocating a return 
to old-time simplicity in elementary school courses and such a 
modification in them as will ensure thoroughness of instruction 
in the essential subjects during the first six years of the ele- 
mentary school course. 

The educational columns of the American Israelite recently 
mentioned the “radical innovation made in conservative Atlanta, 
Georgia, a city noted for the conspicuous religious qualities of 
its social life.” The innovation is the establishment of a Pres- 
byterian parochial school by one of the most fashionable congre- 
gations in that city, the North Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
“It is an un-American thing to do,” says the Jsraelite, “but when 
patriotism and religion clash, it is not fanaticism that suffers 
from the conflict.” 

Father Cantwell, whose editorials in the Newark Monitor are 
always crisp reading, makes this admirable comment: “To in- 
stitute a religious school is not un-American, unless to practice 
religion at all is un-American. If religion is a good thing for 
the adults, it is a good thing for the children; and we know no 
surer method of retaining religion for the future than to plant 
it in the hearts of the little ones. Religion is the only adequate 
foundation for morality, and morality is absolutely necessary 
for the permanence of our country and its institutions. By a 
strange twist of fate religion was driven from the public schools 
of the land, the American people were hypnotized into allowing 
it by the contention that its exclusion was a necessary preliminary 
It was rather a queer method of helping re- 
ligion, by suppressing it. Trying to be fair to all religions, our 
legislation catered to irreligion. We are seeing the result in 
the immorality which is honeycombing society, and in the spirit 
ot lawlessness which President Taft the other day confessed was 
rife among the people. Mere secular training cannot make a re- 
ligious and moral manhood and womanhood. And so there is a 
cry rising from sincere men of every religious persuasion that 
religious training should be reintroduced into the schools. The 
chief difficulty seems to lie in formulating an acceptable plan 
without doing violence to the religious convictions of any of the 
pupils. But American ingenuity will ultimately work out a plan. 
Meanwhile this foundation of a Presbyterian parish school is 
another evidence of whither the minds of the people are turning.” 


M. J. O'C. 


to religious liberty. 


Nine Franciscan Sisters from Buffalo are doing apostolic 
work as school teachers in Porto Rico. Two years ago, we learn 
from The Field Afar, they answered a ¢all for help from Bishop 
Jones of that Island. They found “no Catholic schools except 
one or two,” “nearly all the children attending public and sec- 
tarian schools,” and these children “not attending Mass on Sun- 
days.” They are appealing for a school building, school equip- 
ment and good Catholic teachers. 





St. Rita’s Hall, the oldest of the group of buildings at Villa- 
nova College, near Philadelphia, was destroyed by fire on January 
10. The building was formerly the monastery of the Augus- 





tinian Fathers, but of late years it has been used as a dormitory 
and recitation hall. The loss on the building and contents is 
estimated at $100,000. 


ECONOMICS 


Coffee is more expensive than it used to be, and the reason is, 
of course, that the demand has outgrown the supply. The next 
question is: how this has come about? Has the demand in- 
creased, or has the supply diminished, or have both these causes 
worked together? The last seems to be the truth. The demand 
has grown with the increase of population: the supply, if not 
actually diminished, is controlled so that the amount in the 
market is limited. Frederic J. Haskin told lately in the New 
York Globe how this is managed. We get most of our coffec 
from Brazil; and in 1906 the crop was so large that growers 
feared lest the bottom should fall out of the market, if it were 
put on sale freely. Accordingly the State of Sao Paulo under- 
took to buy it up, and for this purpose issued bonds for fifteen 
million dollars, This, however, was not enough to give it con- 
trol of the market, so in 1908 it made a second issue of seventy- 
five millions, guaranteed by the Brazilian Government. 

Between eight and nine million bags of coffee were bought and 
stored under the control of a committee of seven, of whom six 
represent the six European and American financial houses which 
have taken the loan., Of this reserve three million bags have 
been sold, and it is reckoned that three million more will be 
needed to make up the shortage on this year’s crop. To provide 
for the interest on the bonds and for a sinking-fund an export 
tax is levied, of which the proceeds are sent to the financiers 
interested. To keep the supply from becoming unmanageable, 
new plantations are forbidden, nor is any planting allowed in 
those already existing except to renew dead. shrubs. The short- 
age of this year’s crop was due to frost, and.a very large crop 
is looked for next year, The arrangements we have described 
are to continue in force until 1918. 

The effect of this official cornering of coffee has been to raise 
the wholesale price of Rio No. 7 from six and a half cents a 
pound to fourteen and seven-eighths. The retail price has, up 
to the present, advanced only about five cents a pound, and this 
may be explained by the fact that in blending manufacturers use 
Java and Central American coffees, which are not included in 
the Brazilian arrangement. The retailers themselves claim that 
the comparatively small advance in their prices is due to their 
consideration for their customers, and that coffee has ceased to 
be for them a profitable commodity. 

This is Mr. Haskin’s explanation. A story going the rounds 
of the papers tells how a grower in Brazil explains the fact by 
the increased cost of production, brought about by the sermons 
of American missionaries and the energy of American commer- 
cial travellers. The former tell the natives that their scanty 
clothing is a scandal, and the commercial travellers are at hand 
ready to provide the clothing the missionaries’ scruples prescribe. 
As the natives are barbarians they have the barbarians’ love of 
finery; and so, if they have to buy clothes, they will take only 
what gratifies their eyes. Brown and yellow shoes attract them 
mightily, and they do not think their wardrobe complete without 
three or four pairs. As they must pay a good price for such 
things they demand higher wages, How far the story is true 
we cannot say, but there is every reason to suppose that the crav- 
ing for luxuries that raises wages here and elsewhere continu- 
ally is beginning to have some effect among the working men of 


Brazil, 





The value of the gold extracted in the United States during 
1911 is put by the Director of the Mint at $96,233,528. The largest 
contributor was California, which gave $20,310,987. Then came 
Colorado, with $19,153,860; Nevada, with $18,968,578; and Alas- 
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ka, with $16,002,976. The silver extracted came to 57,796,117 
ounces, worth about $24,000,000. The total of gold was less by 
about $45,000, and that of silver by about 660,000 ounces than the 
yield of 1910. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


We give here that portion of the recent Apostolic Constitution 
which deals directly with the new arrangement of the Psalter in 
the Roman Breviary: 

Pius Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God 
For Perpetual Remembrance: 


With good reason was provision made long ago, by decrees 
of the Roman Pontiffs, by canons of the Councils, and by mon- 
astic laws, that members of both branches of the clergy should 
chant or recite the entire Psalter every week. And this same 
Jaw, handed down from antiquity, Our Predecessors St. Pius 
V, Clement VIII and Urban VIII religiously observed in re- 
vising the Roman Breviary. Even at present the Psalter should 
be recited in its entirety within the week, were it not that owing 
to the changed condition of things such recitation is frequently 
hindered. 

For in the course of time there has been a constant increase 
among the faithful in the number of those whom the Church, 
after their mortal life, has been accustomed to count among the 
denizens of heaven and to set before the Christian people as 
patrons and models. In their honor the Offices of the Saints 
began to be gradually extended until it has come about that the 
Offices of the Sundays and Ferias are hardly ever heard, and thus 
neglect has fallen on not a few Psalms, albeit these are, no less 
than the others, as Ambrose says (Enarrat in Ps. 1 N. 9), the 
benediction of the people, the praise of God, the praising of the 
multitude, the rejoicing of all, the speech of ali, the voice of the 
Church, the resounding confession of faith, the full devotion of 
authority, the joy of liberty, the cry of gladness, the echo of joy. 
More than once serious complaints have been made by prudent 
and pious men about this omission; on the ground that owing to 
it those in sacred orders have been deprived of so many admir- 
able aids for praising the Lord and expressing the inmost feel- 
ings of the soul, and that it has left them without that desirable 
variety in praying so highly necessary for our weakness in sup- 
plicating worthily, attentively and devoutly. For, as Basil has 
it, the soul, in some strange way, frequently grows torpid in 
sameness, and what should be present to it becomes absent; 
whereas by changing and varying the psalmody and the chant 
for the different hours, its desire is renewed and its attention 
restored (Regulz fusius tractate, interrog. 37 N. 5). 

No wonder then that a great many Bishops in various parts 
of the world have sent expressions of their opinions in this matter 
to the Apostolic See, and especially in the Vatican Council, when 
they asked, among other things, that the ancient custom of re- 
citing the whole Psalter within the week might be restored as 
far as possible, but in such a way that the burden should not be 
made any heavier for the clergy whose labors in the vineyard 
of the sacred ministry are now increased owing to the diminu- 
tion in the number of the laborers. These petitions and wishes, 
which were Our own, too, before We assumed the Pontificate, 
and also the appeals which have since come from others of Our 
Venerable Brothers and from pious men, We have decided should 
be granted—but with care, so that from the reciting of the entire 
Psalter within the week no diminution in the cultus of the Saints 
may follow, on the one hand, and on the other, that the burden 
of the Divine Office may become not more oppressive but actu- 
ally lighter. Wherefore, after having suppliantly implored the 
Father of lights and asked for the assistance of holy prayers on the 
matter, following in the footsteps of Our Predecessor, We chose 
a number of learned and active men with the task of studying 





and consulting together in order to find some way, which might 
meet Our wishes, for putting the idea into execution. In ful- 
filment of the charge entrusted to them they elaborated a new 
arrangement of the Psalter, and this having been approved by 
the Cardinals of H. R. C. belonging to the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites We have ratified it, as being in entire harmony with 
Our own mind, in all things, that is as regards the order and 
partition of the Psalms, the Antiphons, Versicles, Hymns with 
their Rubrics and Rules, and We have ordered an authentic 
edition of it to be set up in Our Vatican printing press and then 
published, 

As the arrangement of the Psalter has a certain intimate 
connection with all the Divine Office and the Liturgy, it will 
be clear to everybody that by what We have here decreed We 
have taken the first step to the emendation of the Roman 
Breviary and the Missal, but for this We shall appoint shortly 
a special Council or Commission. Meanwhile, now that the oc- 
casion presents itself, We have decided to meke some changes 
at present, as is prescribed in the accompanying Rubrics: and 
first among them, that in the recitation of the Divine Office due 
honor, by their more frequent use, be restored to the appointed 
Lessons of Sacred Scripture with the Responsories of the season, 
and second that in the Sacred Liturgy those most ancient 
Masses of the Sundays during the year and of the Ferias, 
especially those of Lent, recover their place. 

Therefore, by the authority of these letters, We first of all 
abolish the order of the Psalter as it is at present in the Roman 
Breviary and We absolutely forbid the use of it after the frst 
of January of the year 1913, From that day in all the Churches 
of the secular and regular Clergy, in the monasteries, orders, 
congregations and institutes of religious, by all and several who 
by office or custom recite the canonical hours according to the 
Roman Breviary issued by St. Pius’ V and revised by Clement 
VIII, Urban VIII and Leo XIII, We order the religious ob- 
servance of the new arrangement of the Psalter in the form in 
which We have approved it and decreed its publication by the 
Vatican Printing-Press, At the same time We proclaim the 
penalties described in law against all who fail in their office of 
reciting the canonical hours every day: all such are to know 
that they shall not be satisfying this grave duty unless they use 
this Our disposition of the Psalter. 

We command, therefore, all the Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots and other Prelates of Churches, not excepting 
even the Cardinals Arch-priests of the patriarchal basilicas of 
the City, to take care to introduce at the appointed time, into 
their respective dioceses, churches or monasteries, the Psalter 
with the Rules and Rubrics as arranged by Us, and the Psalter 
and these Rules and Rubrics We order to be also inviolately 
used and observed by all others who are under the obligation 
of reciting or chanting the Canonical Hours. In the mean- 
while it shall be lawful for everybody, and for the chapters 
themselves, provided the majority of a chapter be in favor, to 
use duly the new order of the Psalter immediately after its 


publication. 


Given at Rome at St. Peter’s in the year of the Incarnation 
of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven on Novem- 
ber the first the Feast of All Saints in the ninth year of Our 
Pontificate. , 

A. Card, Acirarpt, Chancellor of H. R. C.—Fr. Ses. 
Card. MartInettt, Prefect of the S. C. R. 


Under the heading “Unwise Meddling,” the Rochester 


N. Y. Evening Times of January 6 says: 

“A curious, and it would seem to most impartial outsiders, 
a very unwise and unfair controversy, has arisen in New 
York City between Comptroller Prendergast and the Roman 
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Catholic charitable institutions of that city. The controversy 
is a somewhat complicated one, but it seems to have arisen 
ver the attempt of Comptroller Prendergast to force the 
institutions in question to submit their accounts to the city 
for inspection and approval. When this was refused, agents 
f the Comptroller’s office are said to have forced their 
way into some of the institutions in question, and to have 
reated some of the sisters in charge with disrespect and 
rudeness. 
‘To an impartial observer it would seem that Comptroller 


‘ven 


Prendergast is in the wrong, and that he neglected a beau-’ 


tiful opportunity to let well enough alone. The institutions 
in question include hospitals, orphan asylums, protectories, 


homes of various sorts and other charitable and semi-char- 


itable institutions. For many years they have been con- 
lucted under the control of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Much, in fact most of the actual work of running 


the institutions is done by sisters of various orders, priests 
A certain sum is paid by the city for 
and cared for in 


ind their assistants. 
child 
these institutions. 

“It is admitted by everybody familiar with the matter that 
children committed to these institutions are better cared 
rr than those sent to the institutions managed by the New 
York City authorities. A greater return is obtained for the 
money expended. This is possible because of the unselfish 
ind devoted service of the sisters and others in charge. 
Chere is no question that because of the work of those con- 


each or other person committed to 


ducting these institutions a great sum is saved the tax- 
payers of New York. 
“In these circumstances Comptroller Prendergast is un- 


wise and unfair to meddle. The sisters and other persons 
‘onnected with these institutions are doing splendid. work 
which benefits the unfortunate and saves the city’s money. 
Those in charge of the charitable institutions have a right 
to resent Comptroller Prendergast’s action, and their resent- 
ment will be shared by every fair-minded person, whether 
Catholic or Protestant.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The returns from the Society for the Preservation of the 
Faith among Indian Children for 1911 are as follows: 


UIE: FORS c 6a. iv ccs cic dancs aviavdeevea sel 
Special Appeal of the Bureau................. 4,637.02 
Marquette League: Masses, Chapels, etc....... 3,665.00 
SDD. cig eddbsceekedeeibaysaeenddbdntvess 554.00 
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The receipts in 1911 from the Preservation Society are $6,674.47 
less than they were for 1910, although during 1911 the returns 
from membership fees exceiled those of 1910 by $1,858.20. Dur- 
ing the year extraordinary efforts were made to secure new pro- 
moters and new members for the Society. An additional lecturer 
was employed and a special appeal sent to every pastor and edu- 
ational institution. “What can be done,” says Father Ketchum, 
Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, “to enlist the 
hearty cooperation of priests and people? Is it possible that the 
generous Catholics of America wil] not provide for the Catholic 
Indian Mission Schools? Already we are planning to discon- 
tinue one of these institutions, and the probabilities are that 
wother will have to be sacrificed also. The schools cannot be 
kept up on credit, and extreme poverty is causing some to fall 
into disrepute with the Government.” Father Ketchum’s earnest 
appeal should not go unheeded. 


“The Catholic missionaries for the most part are remaining at 





aries generally are obeying the legation’s instructions to seek the 
treaty ports.” No one should blame the apostles of Protestant- 
ism for retiring with their wives and children to a place of safety 
when danger threatens. For it is not of course to be expected 
that married missionaries should be as “solicitous for the things 
that belong to the Lord” as is “he that is without a wife.” 


In an eloquent lecture delivered before the New York Catholic 
Club, January 11, on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Mr. Shane Leslie brought out many interesting facts of Catholic 
interest. The universities originated in the ancient Irish schools, 
and Oxford and Cambridge followed closely in their early de- 
velopment and the groupings of their buildings Clonmacnois 
and similar institutions of Celtic Ireland. One of their most 
munificent and intelligent benefactors was Elizabeth of York, 
mother of Henry VIII, and probably the greatest of English- 
women, who yearned to go to the Holy Land and tend upon sol- 
diers who would fight for the Tomb of Christ. The last Cath- 
olic Chancellor of Cambridge, Blessed John Fisher, was the 
confessor of Katharine of Aragon, and knowing the acts and 
desires of Henry VIII long before the English Herod appealed 
to Rome for a divorce, kept on his priedieu a picture of the head 
of John the Baptist. His presentiment was realized. His firm 
advice to Katharine and his refusal to acknowledge the King’s 
spiritual supremacy cost him his head. Many Catholic customs 
still survive in the English Universities centuries after the soul 
that informed them has departed. 





The Massachusetts Senate was opened with prayer, on January 
3, by the Rev. Thomas J, Gasson, S.J., President of Boston ‘Col- 
lege. 

“Let the People Sing” is the title of a recent editorial in one 
of. the New York dailies. It is an endorsement from an unex- 
pected quarter of the encyclical of Pope Pius X on church music 
and a plea for congregational singing among those who are not 
particularly interested in what Rome recommends, “There is 
one point,” says the Evening Mail, “wherein all churches and 
chapels in America may obey a recent encyclical of Pope Pius 
X without any harm to their particular doctrines or church prac- 
tices. It is in respect to the encouragement of congregational 
singing. For we are told by the Catholic paper America, whose 
authority in its field is unquestioned, that ‘congregational sing- 
ing is the very centre of the idea’ in the Pope’s encyclical of 
November 1903, by which complicated and modern 
church music was abolished, and the Gregorian music substi- 
tuted. Many churches, says America, have already established 
congregational singing of excellent quality, and all may do so 
when a generation of children shall have been taught to use 
their voices correctly, 

“In the old days in this country, hearty and general congrega- 
tional singing was the invariable rule in church and ‘at meeting.’ 
It may not always have been good, but it was genuine and spir- 
ited, and it made the singers happy. More than that, it was the 
foundation of a universal musical taste and habit. 

“Hired choirs were a blow to the popular musical taste, even 
though they may have sung much better than the congregation 
did. They lowered the public’s musical taste, and pulled all our 
music down a peg, because they put the people out of the habit 
of singing. No more chants and anthems all together in church 
—and no more glees by the fireside, ‘Let George do it.’ The 
song was passed up to somebody who had ‘taken lessons’ in New 
York or Boston. The spirit of gladness passed out of the 
people’s song—and often out of their religion. 

“If the ‘encyclical’ makes the people really sing, and sing well, 
in the Catholic churches, let us make it binding on the whole 
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” reads a despatch from China, “but the other mission- 
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population.” 





